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CHAPTER I. 

RENEWAL OF ACQUAINTANCE. 

It is four years since I gave my young 
readers an account of some of the well-spent 
hours of Catherine Nelson. Whoever read 
that little book at that time, must now be four 
years older. To some the scene of existence 
lias changed ; but we believe they still live ; 
they have left this world of time, and entered 
upon a life that has do end. They now know, 
better than any of us, the true value of a well- 
spent hour, the unspeakable blessing of a weD- 
spent life. 

There will be few of those who read this lit- 
tle volume, who, during the last four years, have 
not parted on the way with some companion 
and friend whom they loved. They have thus 
had the means of forming a juster estimation of 
the true value of life, of learning the great truth, 
that the length of our lives is not the thing we 
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3 REIIEWAI^ OF ACqUAIlTTAlTCE. 

should be anxious about, but simply the manne 
in which we live ; that an innocent hearty j 
knowledge of the character of Jesus, a hob 
trust in God, can make the death-bed a peacefu 
and even a cheerful and happy place, not onlj 
to the youthful spirit that is entering the imme 
diate presence of its heavenly Father, but t( 
the sorrowing friends whom it leaves behind. 

It is a serious thought to us all, that we arc 
four years older ; and I feel as if the sort a 
acquaintance rny readers have made with mc 
authorizes me to say a few words upon th( 
thoughts awakened by this recollection. Let u! 
sit dQfM^ and talk, and think, and reason together 
TjBl arjBjfaing, and I am comparatively old ; bu 
we jgM|E;>4l>''8sk ourselves the same questions 
IJjjKllp, ^jipQ^hi^ time, acquired as muci: 
knowfedgejMrtjf^ have had the means of acquir- 
ing? as m'lucn Knowledge of God, of his glori- 
ous works, of his holy will, as we could obtain i 
as much knowledge of Jesus and of his divine 
instructions, as much knowledge of our own 
particular duties, as much knowledge of oui 
own hearts and characters, of our own faults, 
of our own powers, of the means of doing good 
to others, of their wants and of their rights f 
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Have we acted up to our knowledge of God 
and of our duty ? Are we more . devout, more 
obedient, more faithful in the performance of 
our duties? Are we more humble, more charit- 
able, more just ? Are we more faithful follow- 
ers of our Saviour ? Has time passed oyer us 
like the invisible wind over a barren soil, bring- 
ing no fertility, and bearing away no fragrance ; 
3r has it visited our souls like the breath of 
beaven ujpon a cultivated garden, waking the 
lowers, and passing away, laden with their 
»weet perfume ? 

Have those of us who have received pecu- 
iar blessings during this time, been as humble 
ind grateful as we ought to be ? Have we re- 
nembered that this is only a greater call upon 
IS for faithfulness in duty, that all that we pos- 
ess is given us in trust, for the happiness of 
others as well as ourselves f Have those of us 
vho have met with sorrows and severe trials, 
►ome them with patience and cheerfulness, 
lever forgetting that it is a Father's hand that 
fflicts us, and that his love surrounds us as 
ruly in our sorrows as in our joys ? 

These are a few of the questions we should 
sk ourselves when reviewing our past years, 
^robably not one of us can, if we are strict 
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with ourselves, answer them in the affirmative. 
But let us not despair of ourselves. If we 
have gained any thing, let us be thankful to 
Him from whom come all our powers, for the 
strength that he has given us; and if we 
have lost this precious time and gained nothing, 
still let us not despair ; though our contrition 
should be deep, though we should grieve with 
our whole hearts for our wasted powers, wasted 
opportunities, wasted time, wasted happiness, 
still let us not despair. Let us resolve to re- 
deem the time ; let us pray to God for help ; 
let us ^ begin this very day, this very hour, to 
spend life well. Let us send back no thoughts 
upon the past, but such as are necessary for a 
sincere repentance ; let us fix our thoughts upon 
the present, and upon the future which depends 
upon it. Let us not wait for some great occa- 
sion, or desire to perform some great and un- 
common action ; but let us, in the place in which 
we are, be the circle ever so small, with the 
means which we have, be they ever so few, 
without any delay, begin now to do with all 
our might whatever good our hands find to do. 
This is the best possible preparation for useful- 
ness and happiness in the present life, the only 
preparation for happiness in the life to come. 
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There is in such a resohition, and in the life 
it would lead to, nothing of gloom ; on the con- 
trary, the heartfelt satisfaction it will yield, will 
shed a new glory upon the whole visible world, 
give a new relish to every innocent pleasure. 

^< It is content of heart 

Gives nature power to please ; 

The mind that feels no smart 
Enlivens all it sees ; 

** Can make a wintry sky 
Seem bright as smiling May, 

And evening's closing eye 
As peep of early day." 

The thought expressed in these lines of Cow- 
per, which I learned and loved when I was a 
child, and have so often repeated, reminds me of 
a very little boy, whose mother, being much oc- 
cupied in the day, is in the habit of devoting an 
hour in the evening, just before his bed-time, to 
his particular amusement. Often when he asks 
for some attention which the want of time makes 
it necessary to refuse him, he says, with the 
assurance that it will then be granted, " when 
evening come " ; and when he sees the darkness 
approaching, he claps his hands and says, ''Now 
evening come " ; and I cannot btit think how often 
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6 RENEWAL OF ACqUAIlTTANCE. 

his mother's heart must pray that the eveni/?^ 
hour will be thus ever joyful to him, and tliat lie 
may so spend his day, of life that when its sua 
has set, and its last shadows close in around him, 
and he sees only tlie unknown stars of anothei 
world, his spirit may rejoice and cry out with 
gladness, " Now evening come." 

But I think I hear the young friends whom 
in imagination I am talking with, say in their 
hearts, " But we want to hear about Catherine 
Nelson, her brother James, little Lucy, and her 
cousin Julia. They are also four years older ; 
what has happened to them f How will they 
answer these hard questions that we have been 
putting to ourselves.'^ Have they all grown 
wiser and better ? Has Julia cured her pettish- 
ness and selfishness f Is Catlierinc as good as 
she was? And Nancy Leonard, what of her and 
her sick mother ? — Come, let us hear about 
them all." As I must acknowledge I have tried 
your patience with somethiDg like a sermon, 1 
will, without any further preface, tell you all 
that is to be told about Catherine Nelson and 
her friends ; and let you judge for yourselves 
how lasting were the effects of her well-spent 
boufs. 
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(mAPTER II. 

REVERSE OF FORTUNE. 

We shall not give a direct answer to the 
stions we suppose our young friends to ask 

tlie last chapter, but taking it for granted that 
he^ine and those connected with her are also 
four years older, we shall proceed in their very 
simply stery, leaving it for our readers to judge 
for themselves what progress they have tpade. 

CathedJIjkSMB now very nearly fourteen; 
Mr. N6Is|^P|5|(5upied^the same house, and she 
and her mother were sitting together one after- 
noon in the library, when the following conver- 
sation passed between them. 

"A week from to-m(^(fow, mother, will be 
my birth-day, and I shall be just fourteen yfears 
old. Julia told me to-day that she hoped I 
should have a little party, and that she meant to 
make me a birth-day present ; what do you 
suppose she intends to give me, and what do you 
think of my having a party ? " 

" I cannot help you to guess what Julia's pre- 
sent will be," answered Mrs. Nelson; ",^nd 
with regard to your party, my dear Catherine, 
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perhaps you will not be diip^d or able 



one." 



Catherine's mind at the moment was s( 
other things that she did not fully attend 
lather's answer, or observe an exprei 
deep seriousness in her face, and she we 
fellows : " I think, mother, it is altogetl 
neceiBsary for me to go any longer to 
Mr. ViTilson says himself th^t I have leai 
much as he can teach me to advantage 
school ; and as my quarter is up to-mo 
think I had better not go any longer." 

^ I think so too, my child," said her it 
** I am very glad that you Jiave improved 
portunity you have had of acquiring knovi 
it may be to you of even more value th; 
suppose, my child." There was somet 
sadness, and a slight^itation, that mingh 
the peculiarly affectionate tone of voic 
which Mrs. Nelson ansilpered Catherine. 
erine immediately peraeivltd it, and looke 
iously m her mothjSjriNbce as if to inqui 
cause of it ; she then for the first time ol 
her very serious expression ; and with tl 
fidence of affection, which her mother I 
ways encouraged, she earnestly asked 
was the matter. 
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" Yes, my dear, something is the matter," said 
her mother. 

" No bad news from James, I hope, mother." 

"No, dear; it was only yesterday we re- 
ceived a letter from him, saying that he was very 
well, and that he likbd his school very much ; 
and another from his master, saying, that he was 
one of the best boys in the school." As Mrs. 
Nelson said this, her eyes filled with tears. 

" Father is well, and you, and Lucy, and 
James are well ; what then can make you sad, 
mother ? " said Catherine. 

" Your father, Catherine, has met with great 
misfortunes in business, and has lost all his prop- 
erty." 

" Well, never mind that, mother ; we can be 
happy even if we are poor ; we can all work, 
we can all do something ; don't be sad about 
that, mother. Is that all f " 

^' I am not sad about that, my child ; but your 
father thinks he must leave us ; he has a propo- 
sal made to him by some friends, which, if he 
accepts it, will enable him to retrieve his losses ; 
but it will be necessary then, that he should pass 
two or three years, or perhaps more, in Eng- 
land." 

<^ And leave us all behind, mother.'^" said 
Catherine* 
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10 RBVEaSE OF FORTUNE. 

Mrs. Nelson made no answer, and for a while 
they both remained silent. Catherine's mind 
was divided between her own sorrow at the 
thought of her father's leaving them, and her 
desire to comfort her mother. She looked up 
in her mother's face ; she saw that her eyes 
were full of tears. She wanted to say some- 
thing, but she knew not what to say, and she 
wept too. 

At this moment her father entered. He 
looked exhausted and sad, but perfectly calm^ 
and composed. He perceived that his wife 
and Catherine were in tears, and without speak- 
ing he placed himself upon the sofa between 
them, taking a hand of each, and they kept 
silence together for some minutes. At last he 
said, " I perceive, Catherine, that your mother 
has told you of my misfortune. It is only mis- 
fortune; there has been nothing in what has 
happened that need make my children ashamed ; 
my creditors are now, and I think^ever will be, 
among my best friends. Do not weep then, do 
not be troubled. You, Catherine, must now be 
your mother's greatest earthly comfort ; have a 
strong heart, and a cheerful courage ; in a few 
years, I hope, all will be well again. There is 
much to be done, many important thmgs arf to 
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REVERSE OF FORTUITB. 11 

be attended to, before I go away ; and this indul- 
gence of sorrow will unfit us all for the perform- 
ance of present duty." 

Mr. Nelson had addressed Catherine, because 
he feared he should lose his own self-control if 
he spoke to her mother. But his words, and the 
example of his composure, had the right effect 
upon both of them, and it was not long before 
they were consulting together upon their future 
plans and present arrangements. 

It was decided^ that Mrs. Nelson should take 
a house in the country, in the neighbourhood of 
James's school ; that their house in town, all the 
furniture, and whatever else they could dispense 
with, should be sold, and that this, if possible, 
should be accomplished before Mr. Nelson*s 
departure, which would take place in a fortnight. 

Mr. Nelson looked around the room at his 
handsome library ; " It is hard," he said, " to 
part with our books ; and they would be such a 
comfort to yon all, during my absence ; but h 
must be so. But I think you, my dear Cathe- 
rine, may retain the piano, that your uncle gave 
you." 

" No, father," said Catherine, " if you sell aH 
your books, I will not be so selfish as to keep 
my piano. It is not necessary to my happiness 
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that I should have a piano ; mine is a very ex- 
pensive one, and is as good as when uncle gave 
it to me, and indeed, father, I cannot keep it ; 
I should not think it right to do so ; let that be 
sold too, father." Her father made no answer. 
After a silence of some minutes, Mr. Nelson 
said, " I have heard to-day of a house to let 
within half a mile of James's school ; it is in good 
order and may be entered immediately. If you 
approve, my dear," turning to his wife, " I will 
engage it, and by to-morrow week I think we 
may remove into it. 1 should then have the com- 
fort of seeing you established before I leave you. 
The auction here might take place the day after 
we move, and then all things would be settled, 
and my mind would be easier ; is this possible, 
and do you like my plan ? " 

Mrs. Nelson silently assented ; she could not 
trust herself to speak. " Will it," he continued, 
^' be too great an exertion for you to make all 
necessary arrangements ih so short a time ? " 
" No, my dear," she answered. 

" We must try," he said, " to think only of 
the time when We shall meet again, and endure 
this trial with cheerfulness." The truth was, 
that the consciousness which Mr. Nelson felt, that 
he was making the greatest sacrifice in bis pow- 
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REVERSE OF FORTUNE. 13 

er, for the good of his family 5 that he was to 
leave his country, his home, forego every do- 
mestic comfort, and part from all those he most 
truly loved in the world, for the sake of secur- 
ing to them the means of living, and of paying 
his just debts, — this noble feeling of self-sacri- 
fice gave him a new and unthought-of power to 
endure his trials with fortitude, and to act with 
a cheerful and confiding courage. His wife and 
his children, for whom he was thus to labor and 
to suffer, had in fact a harder trial ; they felt 
that it was for them he made these sacrifices. 
It seemed to Mrs. Nelson as if she had not her 
share in the privations and sufferings that were to 
be endured, and her noble soul felt half de- 
frauded of its rights. But when her powers of 
reasoning began to recover from the weakening 
effect of her grief at the thought of parting from 
her husband, she saw that her trial called upon 
her for the exertion of as great though less con- 
spicuous virtues ^ and s^k was satisfied that in 
the only strife she eVeir engaged in, that of good 
works, she might attain her full share of success 
and glory. She was not one who talked about 
duties, but who quietly performed them ; not 
one who complained of difficulties, but who reso- 
lutely strove to overcome them. Her great 

2 



14 REVERSE OF FORTUNB. 

roaxim was, to think no duty too great, and none 
too trifling. And when she thought of herself 
left alone^ with very small means, and her chiL 
dren to support and educate, she could no long- 
er undervalue her portion of the arduous du- 
ties and trials arising from her husband's misfor- 
tunes. As these thoughts rose in her mind, her 
courage rose too^ and before the evening had 
passed, she had recovered the cheerful compo- 
sure of her usual manner. 

But we must return to Catherine, whose 
thoughts were at first so full of her birth-day, 
and who so soon forgot every thing bqt her fa- 
ther's and mother's troubles. 

" I am sure, father," said she, " that I could 
keep a school, at least if mother would take the 
superintendence of one. I could help her a 
great deal, and we might live very economically ; 
and could not you then stay at home with us ? " 

" I could not consent to be an idler," said her 
father, " and I could not help you much in the 
school^; and I have the means offered me of 
gaining a- sufficient sum to pay my debts. If 
your mother should think well of the plan of a 
school, all you can so obtain, you want for your- 
selves. I must go, my child. I wish you would 
write a letter to James, telling him of all that 
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has happened, and of our future plans ; or, my 
Irtde Lucy, as you are James'-s correspondent, 
suppose you write to him ; and do not tell him 
a very sad story." 

Little Lucy, as her father commonly called 
her, bad entered the room just after him, and 
had heiard what he had said, but did not un- 
derstand all that had passed, as isbe had not 
heard what her mother said to Catherine. " I 
do not know exactly what to tell James," said 
Lucy. " Tell him," said her father, " that I- 
have lost all my money, and that I am going to 
England to get more ; that your mother and 
Kitty and you are going to remove into the coun- 
try within half a mile of him, and that then he 
can live at home ; and that we shall come out 
to-morrow week." " Why, that i^ Catherine's 
birth-day," said Lucy. " Then it shall be a 
happy one," said her father ; " and tell James to 
come iM the evening, that we may keep the eve- 
ning of her birth-day together.^' 

Lucy brought her little desk, her father 
mended her pen, and she sat down to write 
her letter. Let us peep over her shoulder and 
read it ; we may be sure that she has no secrets 
in it. 
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'^ Dear James, 

" Father says I must not tell you a sad story, 
and so I will not ; and yet it is sad, 1 think, 
quite sad. He is going to leave us, he is going 
to England, he is going in a fortnight. He has 
lost all his money, and he is going there, he 
says, to earn some more. I wish he would earn 
it here ; I am sure that we had all rather be poor 
and live on nothing but bread and milk, than 
Ijiave him away from us. But he is going, and 
we are coming out to live in Mr. G.'s house in 
the green lane, about half a mile from your 
school, and then you will be with us at night and 
at meal times ; but father will not be with us. 
I should like living in the country, but 1 do not 
like father's going away. 

" Only think, all our furniture and father's 
library are to be sold. I hope that Miss Edge- 
worth will not be sold ; and yet, though father 
gave me her stories, I do not want to keep them 
if father sells all his books ; and besides, Cath- 
erine says that her piano shall be sold, so I ought 
not to want to keep my books. But if we should 
not have Miss Edgeworth, then, dear James, we 
will try to make up stories ourselves, as we used 
to do when you were at home. 
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" But dear father will not be with us to joke us 
about our stories, and to help us out with our 
plot ; and mother, she looks so sad. Father 
says we must try to be a comfort to her, and be 
as good as we can ; and so we will, James, and 
then perhaps she will feel happy, though she 
can't feel as happy, I am sure, when father is 
away. 

" But I have come to the bottom of my third 
page ; my writing is so large. So good bye, 
dear James ; father and motlier and Catherine 
send their love to you. 

" Your affectionate sister, 

"Lucy Nelson." 

It took Lucy the remainder of the evening to 
write the above letter. She showed it to her 
father. He smiled upon reading it, and said, 
" This will do very well, Lucy ; " and folded and 
sealed it to send it to James the next morning. 
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CHAPTER III. 

PREPARATION FOR DEPARTURE. 

The next morning fonnd every individual of 
Mr. Nelson's family employed in making prepa- 
rations for the auction, and for their intended re- 
moval. We will suppose ourselves using the 
privilege of old friends, going from room to room 
and looking in upon them as they are occupied 
with their respective duties. In one room two of 
the domestics were employed in taking down the 
glass and china, washing it, and then arranging 
it on a long table where it might show to advan- 
tage. " This is the hardest work," said Rachel, 
" I ever did in this house." " Hard enough," 
said Patrick, '^ to see all this beautiful china and 
glass sold ; much good may it do whoever buys 
it ; I hope it will break before it is safely landed 
in their pantries." " Most like, if it breaks, 
Patrick, it will be before it is safely landed," said 
Rachel, who loved to notice poor Patrick's mis- 
takes. " Now, Rachel," said Patrick, " that is 
just like your taking me up because I said that 
Mrs. Nelson desired that when the sugar was all 
gone, you should tell her of it beforehand. You 
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say such things only for the sake of making me 
unasy. Nobody would know I was an Irishman 
if you would only just say nothing at all about 
it, and leave me alone to tell them myself." 
« Well, Patrick," said Rachel, " you '11 not be 
k)ng letting them know yourself; but I 've noth- 
ing against your being an Irishman while you 
make my sister a good husband." 

" Ob," said Patrick, after a short silence, 
" oh, if Mr. Nelson only had all his money 
back again ; but it is never worth while to re- 
gret what we cannot help. But Mr. Nelson is 
as honorable and complate a gentleman, for an 
American, as was ever born out of Ireland." 

In another room, a neat, quiet, intelligent 
young girl of about fifteen, was counting table- 
cloths, napkins, towels, &:c., laying them in 
separate parcels, and setting down the number 
on a piece of paper. She seemed earnest to 
do her duty, but she looked as if it was a sor- 
rowful task she was performing. She breathed 
a k>ng sigh ; ^^ Dear Miss Catherine," said she, 
. " who was so good to the poor, to come to pov- 
erty herself! she did so much for me, and what 
can I do for her ? " Just then Mrs. Nelson en- 
tered ; she had a number of Mr. Nelson's shirts 
in her band ; " I want you, Nancy," said she, 
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" to look over these shirts ; they want a few re- 
pairs, such as buttons, &z.c." This will be quite 
a help to me ; I am glad that you can sew so 
nicely." After a short pause Mrs. Nelson said, 
" I think it but fair, Nancy, that I should tell you 
now that I shall not be able to perform my pro- 
mise to you ; you know I told you that when 
you were fifteen, I would pay you wages ; I 
cannot do this now ; my plan is to keep but one 
woman, and if, as is possible, I take the charge 
of a school, I shall then take a small girl to run, 
and tend. You cannot do the hard work of the 
family, and you can do something better for 
yourself than to take the place of the little girl." 
" I know how to cook," said Nancy, " and 1 
can wash ; indeed I can do any kind of work. 
Let me stay with you, madam, and you will find 
that I do not mind hard work; only let me try. 
And do not," Nancy reddened, face, neck, and 
hands, as she spoke " do not speak of wages. 
What would have become of us but for you and 
Miss Catherine, when mother was so sick f how 
could she have died in peace if she had not 
known that her child would be taken care of ? 
Did you not take me in and clothe me, and feed 
me, and teach me every thing 1 know ? You 
have been a mother to me ever sincei till now ; 
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and now you will not turn me away, when 1 have 
grown old and strong enough to be of some 
use. I shall feel as if I had lost my mother 
again, if you send me away." Nancy could 
command herself no longer ; as she uttered the 
word mother, she wept like a child. Mrs. Nel- 
son was herself overcome. As soon as she 
could speak, she said, " Be comforted, my good 
Nancy, you shall stay with me and be as a child 
to me, and I will not say any thing more to you 
about wages." 

We will now see where our friend Catherine is, 
and how she is employing herself. She and Lu- 
cy were in the library busily occupied m taking 
down the books, dusting them, and making out 
a catalogue. It required all Catherine's habits 
of industry and attention to perform the task she 
had undertaken, but she would allow of no ques- 
tion whether she was equal to it ; and she found, 
as every one will who makes the experiment, 
that active and useful employment is the best 
protection against sad feelings. Catherine loved 
her father tenderly ; she had formed at school 
many pleasant acquaintances and some friend- 
ships ; and these had to her all the charm and 
uncounted value which "society, friendship, 
and love " have and ought to have to the young. 



i 
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Hard must be the heart that would nip in the 
bud these tender blossoms that belong to the 
spring-lime of life 5 far from this, we would only 
so strengthen, and so prune the tree, as that 
when the wind bears away the flower, the 
young fruit shall remain unhurt, and shall grow 
and ripen in the summer, and bless the autumn 
and winter of life. 

Catherine's taste, by her mother's care, had 
been kept simple and pure ; her heart was true, 
for it had always been nourished with truth. 
Truth, if we may so speak, had always been 
around her like the vital air, and she had an in- 
stinctive dislike of every form of falsehood, as 
of a distasteful and unwholesome thing. This 
was her protection at school ; her mother gave 
her no directions, no cautions ; she trusted en- 
tirely to her good taste, her integrity, and her 
confidence in her parents. They felt sure that 
her habit of confiding every thing to them, would 
always enable them to advise her at the right 
time and in the right way. Their plan had suc- 
ceeded with Catherine ; her school life had not 
injured her. She had formed fewer friendships 
than most girls, but they were stronger and bet- 
ter founded than they frequently are ; and it was 
a real trial to her to be separated from many she 
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loved in " dear Boston," as she called it. We have 
related this fact with regard to Catherine, be- 
cause we know she will not say any thing about 
it herself her mind is so entirely occupied 
with her father and mother, and the evils they 
have to endure ; and we now return to her in 
the library. 

While she was very busily engaged in copying 
rather a long title of a book, a tall, hand- 
some-looking girl, very fashionably dressed, 
came in* Catherine did not notice her at first 
till she was roused from her employment by 
these words : " Well, Catherine, what shocking 
large work are you studying and taking notes 
from ; are you preparing a lecture for me, I 
wonder ? for that is die only way I ever learn 
any thing about these dry things; you can make 
even a dish of metaphysics tolerable to me. 
By the bye I heard a definition of metaphysics 
the other day, which is the only definition I ever 
heard that did not puzzle me more than the 
thing itself. A very witty lady who called to 
see ray mother, speaking of metaphysics, said, 
* they were to her either a collection of truisms 
that everyone was acquainted with, or of absurdi- 
ties that nobody could believe.' But you are so 
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fond of such things that I really wonder that I 
love you as much as I do." 

" I have oftened wondered what was the rea- 
son that you love me, Julia," said Catherine ; 
" it puzzles me as much as metaphysics do 
you." 

" Pray don't try to find out the reason,'' an- 
swered Julia, " it is so tedious and shocking to 
be always looking for a reason of things ; it is 
just as when you are reading an interesting 
passage in French, and have to stop and look 
out one word in ten in the dictionary. The 
only difference is, when I find my word in a 
dictionary I have learned something 1 want to 
know ; but, to tell the truth, I never want to 
know reasons of tffings. A thing is so, or it is 
not so, and that is all I want to know about it. 
People who are always reasoning, never get 
along, you never know what they think. There 
is a man who comes to our house, who, when 
you ask his opinion of a thing, always answers, 
* May be so and may be not ; ' they say he has 
a very thinking mind; I don't like thinking 
minds. There is another who always says, 
' Such a thing is true, or it is false, in some re- 
spects.' These folks are like the ass in the fable, 
between the two bundles of hay. I like to have 
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3op1e go on and talk on, without a reason ; I 
ippose if you were not my cousin, I should not 
ce you, Catherine, you are so reasonable." 

" I hope that you are unjust to yourself and to 
le, Julia," said Catherine. " I hope that you 
ould love me if I were not your cousin, and 
lat you are not such an unreasonable being as 
3u describe yourself to be. 1 for my part 
ish I had a little more of this reason that you 
)use, to help me to do my duty ; I shall have 
2ed for all I can obtain. We are going to 
!ave Boston, Julia." 

" What for ? " said Julia, " and what is the 
latter, that you look so serious ? and what are 
II these books pulled down for ? " 

" Have you not heard of my father's misfor- 
mes," said Catherine, " and that he is going 
way, and that we are going into the country to 
ve, and that our library and every thing we can 
pare are to be sold ? " 

" Oh dear, no ! " said Julia ; " my father is at 

few York, and mother has been sick in her 

hamber, and I have not heard a word of all 

lis ; but Catherine, it cannot be that all your 

ice furniture and books are to be sold, and that 

ou are going to be buried alive in the coun- 

ry ; and that your father is so poor as to make 

his necessary. Oh dear, what will you do ? '* 

3 
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" You know, Julia," said Catherine, " Aiht I 
love the country; I am sorry to leaFe tboiff I 
love in Boston ; but I hope they will' come and 
see me. As for the furniture, I care nothing 
about it ; the books I shall miss, but it is my 
father's leaving us that is the only thing I feel 
really sad about." 

Catherine had taken no notice of the thing 
that troubled Julia the most, the fact that they 
were actually poor ; for she had really forgotten 
it. She only thought of the present evils that 
were the immediate effects of it. She was so 
entirely above the narrow-mindedness ofvaluing 
money except as a means of happiness to her- 
self and others, that the idea of any loss of con- 
sequence from the loss of money never came 
into her head, and she would have been apt to 
feel some .degree of contempt for whoever had 
made her aware that she was of less importance 
in the eyes of the world from the circumstance 
that* she was now the daughter of a poor, instead 
of a rich man. 

Julia was sensible of this, and she did not 
dare to express all she felt, for she knew that 
Catherine would despise her for it. The truth 
was, Julia loved and respected her cousin. At 
school Catherine had been so attentive and in- 
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.dUiiious that she was the first scholar ; she was 
8a«mple and so kind that every one loved her ; 
and she was so sensible, so modest, and so good, 
that every one respected her. Catherine, un- 
known to herself, was a kind of queen among 
the girls of her acquaintance ; Julia felt proud 
of Catherine ; and the thought of her living in 
obscurity in the country, and being poor, which 
she considered the greatest of all evils, disturbed 
and mortified her. She sat silent for some time 
looking at Catherine with unfeigned pity ; she 
had nothing to say, for she had an instinctive 
feeling that there was nothing that she could say 
that would please Catherine. 

Catherine in her simplicity misunderstood her 
silence, and attributed it all to Julia's grief at be- 
ing separated from her, and took upon herself 
the part of comforter. " Do not look so sad, 
Julia ; you know you will come and make me 
long visits in the country, and I shall pass a week 
sometimes with you when mother can spare 
me." 

'' Oh dear," said Julia, " don't speak of my 
going into the country to make a long visit, it 
would kill me ; the hens cackling, the geese hiss- « 
ing, the turkeys gobbling, and the frogs croaking, 
all at once y I should never recover from the 
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effects of such a concert. But it would be de- 
lightful to have you come in and make us a long 
visit 5 there is some comfort in the thought of 
that ; and then we will take music and French 
and Italian lessons together ; for no matter if 
your father has lost his money, mine has not, and 
he will pay for you as well as me, and it will be 
delightful for us to study together." 

Catherine's feelings did not harmonize with 
Julia's; she loved the country, and her father 
and mother had often carried her there that she 
might learn to feel and understand its beauties. 
Many a happy day had she enjoyed with them 
in the country, and it was to her like a friend. 
It was painful to her to hear Julia laugh at it. 
She felt too, that Julia did not understand her 
feelings. She was thinking of the sufferings of 
her father and mother ; she felt that new duties, 
new trials awaited her ; she was hurt at Julia's 
supposing that she could at such a time be 
thinking only of plans for her own separate 
pleasure. But she did not express this to her; 
she had within the last iwenty-faur hours become 
a more important, a more responsible being, and 
the consciousness of this gave an unusual quiet- 
ness and dignity to her manner. 

She said very gently to Julia, as she returned 
to her labor of making out a catalogue of the 
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books, " I am very fond of the country, and if 
my father were only to remain with us, I dare 
say we should be happier, after a little while, 
there, than even here in Boston, though I love 
my friends here very much. But I had rather 
be with my mother in a desert, than any where 
else in the world without her. " 

" Here,** said Lucy, who had been anxiously 
waiting for an apportunity to speak, '^ is all Miss 
Edge worth for you to write down in the cata- 
bgue." " This is a friend that it is hard to part 
with, is it not, Lucy ? " said Catherine. " In- 
deed it is," answered Lucy, " but not harder 
than for you to part with your piano, Catherine." 

" We must think of father and mother," said 
Catherine ; " father has to part from all that he 
loves best in the world, if Miss Edge worth 
could only speak now, out of all those books, 
she would say, * Never mind, Lucy, I will come 
and see you and tell you stories again, one of 
these days ; but I must leave you now, so good 
bye, Lucy.' " " Good bye. Miss Edgeworth," 
answered Lucy, " I love you very much, and I 
mean to be a good girl till you come back 
again." And Lucy ran away smiling, to dust 
some other books. 

3* 
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This cheerfulness and disinterestedness in 
Catherine and Lucy were not lost upon Julia ; but 
these were virtues hard for her to acquire. In 
her secret heart she hftd never felt so deep a re- 
spect for Catherine ; but she could not have told 
why ; she would have said she pitied her, and 
yet she did not pity but honor her. It was the 
involuntary homage which even those who think 
wealth and distinction the most desirable things 
in the world, pay to the only true riches, the 
only real superiority, that which simple goodness 
confers. 

She soon after bade her cousins good bye, with 
an expression of humility, and a tone of re- 
spectful affection, that were unusual to her. 



CHAPTER IV. 



A FINE LADY. 

As soon as Julia returned home she went 
into her mother's apartment, " Have you heard, 
mother," said she, "of Uncle Nelson's mis- 
fortunes ? " 

" Dear, no ! Julia," answered her mother 5 
" how can you frighten me so, what has hap- 
pened f do hand me my cologne." 
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"He has lost all bis property," said Juliai 
"they are going to sell off every thing; Mr. 
Nelson is going to England, and aunt and the 
girls are going to live in the country." 

" Dear ! dear ! " said her mother, " your 
father will feel dreadfully about his brother; 
perhaps it is fortunate that he was not at home, 
for he would very likely have risked all his own 
fortune to save him. I am truly sorry for your 
aunt ; and it is a great pity that Catherine should 
lose the advantage of society now. She will 
grow so old-fashioned in the country ; she will 
not be fit to bring out when she is seventeen. 
We must have her here to pass the winter; 
she was becoming quite a belle. Oh dear, how 
nervous it makes me. I wish you had not told 
me till after dinner, Julia. Somebody ought to 
write to your father ; I do not feel equal to it, so 
you had better, my dear 5 tell him that every 
thing is settled, that there is nothing now to be 
done. I am extremely sorry for them all. 
Poor Catherine, she is really a fine girl, it makes 
me sad to think of her. It is time now for me 
to take my drops." 

After this Julia's mother lolled back in her 
easy chair, as if to recover from some unusual 
effi>rt, and before long she resumed a fashionable 
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novel that she was reading when her daughter 
entered. 

We have drawn this little sketch of Mrs. 
William Nelson, because we have thought it was 
but just to Julia, to explain the cause of many 
of her faults. A girl who has a selfish, indo- 
lent mother, devoted to fashion and vanity, must 
not be judged as we should judge one whose 
mother was like Catherine's. Still this did not 
take away all blame from Julia. She had a noble, 
generous spirit ; it seemed natural to her to love 
what was good in others ; and she might have 
been good herself, if she had cherished all her 
best emotions, if she had obeyed her best im- 
pulses, those that she .felt and knew were her 
best. This knowledge, this consciousness that 
she could be something better, made her ac- 
countable for being what she was. She often 
had glimpses of this truth ; she was gradually 
coming to the conviction that we must all be good 
for and of ourselves, in spite of temptations, in 
spite of obstacles, and that the only acceptable 
service of God is a free-will offering. 

All that her mother had said upon hearing of 
her uncle's misfortunes, had been painful and 
discordant to Julia. She truly loved Catherine 
and Lucy ; she respected and loved her uncle 
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and aunt ; she was generous to excess in re- 
gard to money ; her mother's satisfaction that 
her father had not been at home to assist her 
uncle had shocked her. Her wish that she 
should write to her father was the only thing 
that gave her pleasure in what her mother had 
said. She immediately wrote him the following 
letter. 

" My dear father, 

" How I wish you were at home ! Uncle 
Nelson has met with great misfortunes ; he has 
lost all his money';' he is going to England, to be 
gone three years ; and aunt Nelson is going to 
live in the country, and I shall lose Catherine's 
society, and you know that there is no one that 
I love so much, or that you like so well to have 
me with, as Catherine. 

" They are preparing the furniture and the 
library to be sold by auction just a week from 
to-day. I found Catherine this morning making 
out a catalogue of the books, and Lucy helping 
her ; and they both looked so pleasant and good- 
natured, though rather serious, that you would 
not have thought any thing very bad had hap- 
pened. But Catherine feels very sad about 
her father's going away. She intends to have 
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the beautiful piano that you gave her sold. Now 
I know that she values it more than she will 
confess, because she thinks it right it should be 
sold ; and all alone in the country it will be 
such a comfort to her. If you would let me 
buy it at the auction and surprise her by sending 
it out to her — O dear, father ! I cannot tell you 
how much it will please me. I thought too that 
I could do very well without the harp that you 
promised me, for I had really rather not learn 
to play^ I only wanted it because it looked 
so pretty in the drawing-room ; and I had much 
rather buy Catherine's piano and ^end it to her. 
Oh how glad she will be to see it ! 

* "If, dear father, you answer this letter as soon 
as you receive it, it will come in season for the 
auction ; and I am sure you will, because I 
know how much you love uncle and aunt Nel- 
son and my cousins. 

" Mother is not much better than when you 
went away, and we do miss you very much 
indeed. When will you return ? Do, dear 
father, write directly. 

" Your affectionate daughter, 

"Julia Nelson." 
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>o you wish to see my letter to father? " said 
as she wrote th^ direction to her epistle. 

his novel is so interesting," said her 
r, " I can hardly leave it." But her 
ity prevailed, and she read it. "That 
3 a pretty expensive piano if your father 
or it a second time," said she, " and it 
to me> Julia, a great piece of extrav- 
3. Why is it not better for Catherine to 

and pass the winter with us, and take 
s, and practise on your piano? Your 

said the other day, that yours was be- 
g old and difficult to keep in tune, and 
e should get you a new one soon, and then 
rine can have your old one" 

would rather," answered Julia, "never 
another piano myself than send her my 
le. What good would it do her in the 
ry to have an old piano that always wanted 
;, and no one to do it for her ? You know, 
!r, that she loves music better than 1 do, 
nows more about it, and it would be such 
ifort to her, when her father is away and 
annot see any of her Boston friends. I 
1 think, mother, you would want her to 
it. And as for passing the winter here, 
)ves her mother too much to leave her." 



i 
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" That is more than can be said in praise of 
you, Julia," said her mother, " or you would 
not talk so loud or so fast when you see 1 am 
sick and nervous. This whole affair has nearly 
done me up 5 I never could bear disagreeable 
things*" 

Usually Julia would have listened to the last 
remark of her mother with a sort of sulky ex- 
pression, made no answer, and have done just 
as she pleased. But now she felt the sunshine 
of a good and generous purpose in her heart, 
and it made her gentle and respectful. 

She answered, " I am sorry, mother, that 
you do not approve of my request to father ; 
you forget that 1 do not mean to have the 
harp that he promised me, so I am not so very 
extravagant. And I am sure, mother, that 
whenever you like to have me with you, I should 
be happy to be with you. 1 am sorry to have 
spoken so loud and fast, when you are not well. 
I will remember next time." 

Mrs. Nelson was too indolent to think any 
more of the affair ; she was pacified by Julia's 
affectionate and respectful tone of voice, which, 
as it was rather unusual, was very gratifying to 
her ; for she loved her daughter as well as a 
selfish woman can love any thing but herself. 
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The letter was sent off with her consent ; 
and we now return to Catherine and her 
parents. Had a stranger visited the house 
during the preparations that were going on, he 
would have perceived no difierence in the ap- 
pearance of its busy inmates from what a com- 
mon removal would occasion, except a peculiarly 
kind and affectionate tone of voice from one to 
another, that sweet sound of farewell kindness 
of friends who know they are soon to part, 
that tone which strangers in a strange land 
should always use towards those from whom 
they must part, they know not how soon. 

Catherine's habits of industry and self-denial, 
that began in her first well-spent hour of which 
we gave an account, and had been gradually 
streDgthening and growing from that tinie, made 
it easy for her to be of most essential service 
to her father and mother at this moment, when 
her services were so important to them. Every 
thing was so methodical and orderly in Mrs. 
Nelson's bouse, that it made the necessary 
preparations for removal much easier, and the 
trials of departure much more tolerable. A day 
or two J)efore their removal, Mr. Nelson re- 
ceived the following letter from James. 

4 
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" My dear father, 

" I am very sorry you have lost all your money, 
but I am more sorry you are going away. I 
only wish you could stay at home ; I would be 
very careful of my clothes, so as to be of as 
little expense to you as possible. 

'* Indeed, dear father, I could earn something, 
as you will see when you open the little paper 
inside. You will wonder how I came by three 
dollars ; but the truth is, our master has a large 
garden, and he saw that I and some of the boys 
liked to work in it in our play hours. You know 
I always have liked gardening ever since I raised 
those beans that you laughed at me so for pulling 
up and looking at them every day. Well, Mr. B* 
said he would give us something for every wheel- 
barrow load of stones or weeds we carried out 
of the garden. I liked tlie fun of it, and worked 
pretty hard, and gave him an account eveiy 
evening of the number of loads I had carried 
off; and the money he gave me I have saved, 
meaning to make Catherine a birth-day pres- 
ent. But I know she would rather 1 would 
give it to you, and I am so pleased to think that 
I have something to send you. 

" I am very glad that mother, and Catherine, 
and Lucy are coming to live near my school. 
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that T shall take my meals and spend the 
ts at home. But then you will not be with 

Dear father, can't you ststy at home ? No 
er how poor we are, if we can only live to- 
er and have you with us. 
Give my love to my mother and sisters, 
•d bye, dear father. 

*** Your affectionate son." 

need not be said that Mr. Nelson was much 
3ted by this letter, and the offering it con- 
3d from his son, of his little all, the earnings 
is own labor. The idea that he had a great 
to endure, a great personal sacrifice to make, 
braced up Mr. Nelson's mind to the state of 
posure and calm fortitude which he first dis- 
ed ; but the disinterestedness of his children, 
cheerful courage of his wife, while he knew 
sorrow of her heart at the thought of his 
ing them, for a few moments unmanned him. 
tears fell on James's letter ; he had not cal- 
led the effect of such love ; who can calcu- 
the power, the touching loveliness of simple 
Iness, of true and faithful affection f 
Ir. Nelson felt impatient to shorten the time 
reparation for their removal into the country, 
they resolved to go one day earlier than they 
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bad iDteDdedy as every thing was ready sooner than 
they had supposed would be possible. Julia hap- 
pened to be with tiiem when this decision was 
made ; and she immediately exclaimed, " Why, 
then the auction will be before "—she was going to 
say, she could receive a letter from her father; but 
she recollected herself and said, '* The auction 
will be on Catherine's birth-day." Mr. Nel- 
son felt hurt at Julia's reminding him of so 
painful a circumstance, which yet ought not to 
influence his conduct af such a time. Catherine 
saw this, and said to her hastily, '' Do not, Julia, 
speak of such trifles at this time. It seems so 
selfish when father is going away, to speak to 
him of birth-days." Julia was a little hurt at 
Catherine's remark ; but the knowledge that she 
was not the selfish being then that she appeared 
to be, was so comforting to her, that she bore 
her rebuke very well ; and thus she learned 
how true it is, that the knowledge that we have 
done no wrong, gives us the power to endure 
the suspicion that we have. 

Mr. Nelson, the evening before their removal, 
sent for all his domestics ; and after expressing 
to them his regret at parting with them, his sat- 
isfaction with their conduct, and interest in their 
welfare, paid them their wages, and dismissed 
aU but Nancy Leonard from his service. 
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We cannot omit the remarks of our good 
lend Patrick, upon the occasion. " This," 
lid he to Mr. Nelson, as he took his money 
rith something between a sigh and a groan, 
this is the only bad money I ever took from 
ou, Mr. Nelson." " Why, what is the matter 
rith it, Patrick ? " said Mr. Nelson. " Why, it 
; the last I am to have, and it comes out of an 
mpty purse, that I am sure ought to be full for 
le good of the poor, as well as the rest of us. 
; does not become the like of me to say all I 
iel, but I find.it hard to say nothing at all when 
ly heart 's so full ; and if you would only keep 
le money yourself instead of giving it to your 
reditors, who I can't think are raal gentlemen, 
r they would not take it, why you would not 
ad Patrick O'Neil would lay his fingers upon 
, though they are always ready for any dacent 
ind of work." 

" My creditors," said Mr. Nelson, " are all 
■ them what you would call real gentlemen, 
atrick ; and have been very kind to me* 
hey insist upon my retaining enough of my 
operty to support my family comfortably 
bile I am absent ; and it is my duty [to do 
e best I can for them; and to spend as 
tie of what is now their money as possible. 

4« 
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Yet it is but just that you, as one of them, should 
receire your wages, so faithfully earned, and 
which I pay you with so much pleasure. You 
must remember your wife and child, Patrick." 

« I do, Sir," said Patrick, " or I'd not touch 
it ; but if you plase to love me, don't call me 
a creditor of your honor's ; I am glad to own 
that it is I who am your debtor. So God bless 
you, and Mrs. Nelson, and Miss Catherine, and 
Miss Lucy, and Master James that 's away." 

The next day the weather was fine, and 
the evening saw them comfortably established at 
their new house in the country. James was with 
them ; and they all felt so happy at being to- 
gether, that they almost succeeded in forgettuig 
the sad partbg that must soon come. 



CHAPTER V. 



THE AUCTION. 



On the day of Mr. Nelson's removal into the 
country, Julia'9 impatience was relieved by a 
letter frpm her father, giving his free consent to 
the purchase of the piano, advising her to limit 
the sum. that .should be bid upon it to two hun- 
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dred and fifty dollars, as the price when, new 
was only three hundred. He expressed his 
great regret that he had been absent from Boston 
at the time of his brother's misfortunes, and that 
important business 'made it impossible for him to 
return at present* 

Julia's next difficulty was to find some person 
to bid for her at the auction ; after a few mo- 
ments' consideration, she thought of Patrick, 
who, -she was sure, would very gladly do her the 
service, especially when he knew what her pur- 
pose was in purchasing the piano. She knew 
thA he was to remain at her uncle's house till 
after the day of the auction, and she resolved 
to go there after the family had left it, and make 
known her wish to Patrick. She found Patrick 
the picture of despair, standing in the room in 
which was collected the most valuable furniturei 
and, among other things, Catherine's piano. 
" Good morning. Miss Julia," said he, as she 
entered. '* A sorrowful sight for eyes to behold 
that are blinded with tears, as I'm sure mine are 
looking at it. Miss Catherine's piano too ; if 
the creditors could only hear her when she her- 
self is playing on it with her own blessed fin- 
gers, as she did last night for the last time, why, 
bar^-hearted as creditors are, they 'd not be so 
cruel as to take it from her." 
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"I have come, Patrick," said Julia, "to ask 
you to do somethiDg,xhat I think you will like to 
do, but it is a secret" 

'^ Let alone Patrick for keeping a sacret," he 
answered before she could explain herself; 
" and be sure I '11 do your pleasure. For if 
it was any thing that did nol plase me, I would 
like to do it for you, Miss Julia, because you are 
a friend of Miss Catherine." 

** I want you, Patrick," said Julia " to bid off 
Miss Catherine's piano for me to-morrow, at the 
auction." 

'^ But you are not going to be so cruel as to 
take it yourself,. Miss Julia, like a creditor." 

" No, Patrick," said Julia ; " I want it to send 
out to Miss Catherine. To-morrow is her birth- 
day, and 1 want to make her a birilj-day present, 
and 1 thought her own piano would be the most 
acceptable thing I could give her." 

" Now God bless you, Miss Julia, for that very 
thing, and let alone Patrick for bidding it off at 
the auction ; and if any of the creditors get it, 
why then Patrick O'Neil was not born in Ireland." 

" You must not bid," said Julia, " more than 
two hundred and fifty dollars, as the price of it 
when new was only three hundred. It may not 
bring so much as that, but you may bid up to 
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that sum ; and yoa think, Patrick, that you can 
do ine this favor ? " 

" No favor at all, Miss Julia, but to myself, 
and I am pretty used to auctions ; Mr. Nelson 
has sent me once or twice to bid for him. So 
don't you fear Patrick, Miss Julia ; you '11 see 
that the creditors will never hear the music 
of Miss Catherine's piano again ; sorrow take 
every one of them." 

What Mr. Nelson had said to Patrick in de- 
fence of his creditors had no efiftt in convinc- 
ing him that creditors might be honest and good 
men ; he spoke and thought of creditors as a 
distinct order of beings, and seemed to think 
that they had none of the rights of men. Cath- 
erine's piano was in his estimation sacred to her 
jse alone ; and he would not have believed any 
means just and honorable, by which it was 
placed in another person's hands. He thought 
Julia's conduct just and proper, but he never 
prould have thought of it as generous. . 
" Miss Julia," he said to himself as she went out, 
* Miss Julia is a raal lady ; how plased Miss 
Catherine will be to see her piano coming out to 
nake music to her in the country, and glad am 
[ that the creditors are not to have it." 
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This thought consoled poor Pati*ick so effect- 
ually, that his tnelaDcboly mood gave place to Hi 
usual cheerful manner ; and there was nothing 
uncommon in his appearance except a sligbi 
expression of self-satisfaction and consequence 
from the knowledge that he possessed a secret 
and had a most important affair to transact. 

He dressed himself the next day in his sun 
day's best, to go to the auction. *' I must," sai( 
he to himself, as he went from room to room be 
fore tlie purchdiers came, ''I must be prudent an( 
asy, and not let them know that I am Patrici 
O'Neil, and let tliem see that I don't care muci 
about the things, especially about the piano." S< 
saying, he rubbed his hands and pulled down hi 
sleeves, which was his constant habit when hi 
bad on his best coat. 

The auction began ; he saw one thing afte 
another knocked off at prices that perfectly 
shocked his feelings ; for he had no doubt tha 
every thing in Mr. Nelson's house was the ver 
best in the world of its kind, and in his opinioi 
no money could be a fair equivalent for it. 

He had, however, the grace, and this is say 
ing much for Patrick's self-control, he had th( 
grace to be silent, at least not to speak lou( 
enough to be heard by all present ; but as < 
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compensation for this sacri6ce, he indulged him- 
self in a sort of muttering, which amid the noise 
of the auctioneer and the hum of the crowd he 
thought would not be heard. But Patrick was 
not so endrely unobserved as he hoped. His fidg- 
ety manner and his continual muttering attracted 
the attention of some gay young men who were 
lounging at the auction, and for mere amuse- 
ment they followed Patrick about to listen to his 
remarks. We will give our readers a specimen 
of a few of tliem. A shrewd-looking, hard-fea- 
tured woman, who evidently aimed at gentility, 
took up an elegant cut-glass dish, and tried it 
as a dealer in crockery ware would do, to see if 
it was cracked. " They often fob off cracked 
dishes at auctions,'' said she, '^ for whole ones ; '^ 
and tlien turning to some one, ^' Do you calcu- 
late that this is real cut-glass, or sham ? " " To 
be sure," muttered Patrick to himself, " it 's ihey 
that ask the question that are siiams ; it 's too 
much for Patrick O'Neil." 

Another time, an ordinary and very affected 
lady was examining an elegant looking-glass; 
"'' Rather a handsome frame," said she, '' but 
quite a poor plate; every thing looks crooked 
and unnatural in it." '* It 's too true to plase," 
muttered Patrick. 
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A man of rather a questionable appe 
took up a gold watcb^ and after turning ii 
way, he said, ^^ I wonder if this is pin( 
or real gold." " A raal gentleman 
know," again muttered Patrick. 

He was so much occupied with his own • 
tions, that he thought no one heard him. 
the piano was under the hammer. As s 
Patrick thought it advisable, he began to I 
was impossible for him to affect the indiffere 
of voice and manner which an experience 
der at auctions would have adopted. P^ 
nature was too much for him ; he bid i 
loud, determined manner, as much as to s 
mean to have it, cost what it will." One 
young men v/ho had been amusing then 
with his remarks, meant only for his own 
cation, immediately bid over him. " I se 
determined to have it," said he to his co 
ions, " so there '3 no risk, and we 'II se 
high he '11 go." Before they were aware 
the sum had amounted to two hundred an 
dollars. Patrick stopped a second, an 
said, too low to be heard, " I '11 not mim 
Julia's- limits while I have a dollar that 
own and not another's ; I sha'n't sleep tc 
if Miss Catherine does not hear her own 
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making miisic at her birth-day." His stopping 
for a while, to think whether be would bid again, 
alarmed the young man, lest his jest should turn 
out an expensive . one, and the piano was 
knocked off to Patrick at his next bidding. He 
was too happy ; he could not restrain his expres- 
sons of satisfaction ; he rubbed his hands, pull- 
ed down the sleeves of his coat, and was the 
personification of contentnaent. '^ Now," said he, 
" I '11 be for getting it sent out to her." The 
young men who had been amusing themselves 
with Patrick's appearance, asked him with great 
gravity, whether the piano was for a real gentle- 
man. " That it is," said he, " for it 's for what 's 
more ; it 's fqr a raal lady, God bless her. But 
I '11 not let any body know, till she, who it 's for, 
knows it herself," and away he went to tell Julia 
of his success. 

" I 've got it. Miss Julia," said he, as he en- 
tered, breathless with running, and with impa- 
tience to tell her the good news. ^' I bid up to 
your limits. Miss Julia ; but it was not in me to 
stop there,, for there was a young creditor who 
seemed to be determined to have it ; and so, 
after thinking a bit, I made up my mind to bid 
away all my wages, rather than not get it out of 
his clutches ; and it 's most like he saw my sa- 
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cret resolution, for he never bid again ; and S4 
it was knocked off to me at two hundred aiii 
fifty-two dollars, and the two dollars over I am 
more proud of than any I ever parted with la 
my life/' 

It was In vain that Julia expostulated with 
Patrick ; she found that he would be too much 
grieved if he was deprived of the privilege of 
paying the last two dollars, which be considered 
the real purchase-money for the piano. She 
was too happy to quarrel with any one, and 
least of all with Patrick ; so she determined to 
let the good fellow have his own way, and make 
it up to him in something else. She thanked 
him over and over again, and praised his ad- 
dress and cleverness, to his heart's content ; for 
as is often the case with all of us, Julia desired 
the [)iano so much, that she feared everj od6 
else wa$ as anxious as she to obtain it ; and she 
really was convinced that Patrick must haf« 
managed very skilfully indeed to secure the 
piano at that price. " Now, Patrick," said she^ 
" we must get it out to Miss Catherine this eve- 
ning 'j this you know is her birth-day." 

" That is the very thought of my own, Miss 
Julia," said he ; " birth-days wont stop till to- 
morrow, when they come to-day ; so it must be 
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d^ere this evening. The auction will soon be 
over, and this afternoon llie people will be after 
coming for their things, and my wife and Ra- 
chel will be there to see them delivered and 
that every thing is done dacently, and I can car- 
ry out the piano. I know where I can get a 
little horse and wagon that will take it out asy, 
so as not to make it lave its sweet music on the 
road." 

This was agreed upon. Patrick returned to 
his duty at the house/ and Julia, whose heart 
was too full of happiness to be contented to keep 
it to herself, went to her mother's chamber to 
tell hereof Patrick's success, as she considered 
it. There she found her mother as usual in her 
easy chair, but instead of reading a novel, she 
was trimming a cap. This was the greatest 
mental effort that Mrs* Nelson ever made, and 
nothing would have tempted her to strain her 
faculties so far, except her abhorrence, as she 
termed it, of bows made by Boston milliners. 

" Julia," said she, as she entered, " I am al- 
most dead with this bow ; it has an expression, 
in consequence of the tasteless way it was put 
on at the milliner's, that it will never get rid of. 
Julia, my dear, you >must indeed attend a little 
to this art of making bows ; for when I am too 
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weak to make bows, you must make them for 
me. I cannot stand these things made in Bos- 
ton any longer. One would think that they took 
the church in Chauncy Place or the dome of 
the State-house for tlie models of all their bows; 
it makes me nervous to see such a fright as that ; 
do look at it ! " 

" It is not very pretty," said Julia ; " but, mo- 
ther, I have come to tell you, that I have got 
Catherine's piano. Patrick succeeded in pur- 
chasing it for two hundred and fifty-two dollars, 
Only two more than father said we had better 
bid for it ; and I am going to send it out this 
afternoon by Patrick, and she will have it for a 
birth-day present ; and it will make her and un- 
cle and aunt so happy. Are not you glad, 
mother ? " 

"I should be glad," answered her mother, 
'< if I could fix this bow ; that is all I can really 
think of now, my dear. As for the piano, you 
know what my opinion was about that when you 
first proposed it, and I seldom alter my mind 
about any thing ; but if you are pleased, I am 
glad of it, Julia. But it makes me feel unpleas- 
antly to think of sister Nelson buried in the 
country ; I must do something for her if I can, 
by having Catherine here. Catherine has a 
pretty taste too; she pins up a bow very well ; 
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I wish she was here now. There, that is a little 
more comme il faut now, is it not i Let me 
put it on your head, Julia, and see how it looks." 

Julia felt disappointed at her mother's want 
of sympathy with her feelings ; but there is no 
coldness, no selfishness in another, that can 
effectually chill the heart that is glowing with 
the warmth of a truly benevolent feeling ; and 
Julia, instead of expressing any dissatisfaction at 
such a request from her mother at such a time, 
placed herself on the cricket before her, and 
very good humouredly held up her head for her 
to try on the cap. 

" You look remarkably well to-day, Julia," 
said her mother ; " the bow is quite tolerable 
now. But I beg of you, my dear, don't read 
much, especially fine print, it will make you 
scowl. You have no scowl in your face to-day ; 
I should advise you to take notice of your ex- 
pression now, and try to retain it ; it is your very 
best." 

" It must be," said Julia, laughing, " because 
I feel so happy to think that Catherine is going 
to have her piano again. How good father was, 
to let me buy it for lier ! Oh dear, how glad they 
will all be to see Patrick coming out with the 
piano tbb evening ! I wish I was there I" 

6» 
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So saying, she jumped up suddenly from t 
cricket, and away went the cap and the bow 
the floor. She would even have put her f( 
upon it, as she did not see where it fell, but 1 
her mother's cry of, " Oh^dear ! oh dear ! t 
labor of my whole day will be lost. 1 ht 
beiBn trying to get strength to trim this cap foi 
week, and you came within a hair's breadth 
treading upon it. O, Julia, your raptures ma 
you so rude, they make me quite nervous — 
give me the cologne." 

Julia handed her the cologne, told her s 
was sorry for her carelessness, and soon af 
commenced a note to Catherine, for Patrick 
take out to her with the piano. 



CHAPTER VL 



THE BIRTH-DAT PRESENT. 

The day after the removal of Mr. Nelson t 
his family was one of those beautiful days 
June, which those who live in the country 
ceive as a special blessing ; when the whole i 
ible universe appears full of hope and promij 
when there seems to be a voice of gladness 
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every thing ; when the old rejoice like children, 
and the children like birds and butterflies ; when 
every animate and every inanimate thing takes 
its part in the universal song of grateful love 
to Him who made the heavens, and the earth, 
and all that is therein. 

Just as the sun rose, Mr. Nelson knocked at 
Catherine's and Lucy's door : " Come, Cathe- 
rine, come Lucy," said he, '^ the sun is up ; it is 
the most beautiful day that ever shone ; the 
birds have been singing this hour ; — come and 
take a>valk with me before breakfast." 

" In a few minutes, father," said Catherine, 
who was already up and dressed, and was then 
fastening Lucy's frock. 

" I am ready," said Lucy ; " why sha'n't we 
go now, Catherine, it is so beautiful. I hear the 
birds, and smell the sweet-briar under our win- 
dow." 

" Come girls, this minute," said James, with 
another harder knock at the door ; " we are go- 
ing to walk, we can't wait." 

" You had better go, Lucy," said Catherine ; 
** you know there is no one to put our room in 
order, and we have made a resolution to do it 
every morning before we leave it ; but I can do 
it very well alone this morning, Lucy, and you 
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can go and walk with father and James. It 
seems unkind for both of us to refuse them ; so 
you had better put on your bonnet and ruD 
down and say that I will come to meet you in 
the lane on your return," 

The idea of the walk was so pleasant, that 
Lucy at first forgot every thing else ; she had 
tied on her bonnet, and was drawing on her 
gloves, when the sight of Catherine making their 
bed without her assistance, changed the current 
of her feelings. 

" It is a shame for me to leave you to do that 
by yourself," she said, " and I will not go till 
you can go too. I can help you more than you 
think I can. Catherine, and we will soon have 
our chamber in nice order, and 1 know father 
would rather wait." 

She accordingly ran to the door with her bon- 
net on, and opened it to speak to her father. As 
soon as James saw her, he took hold of her 
hand, and half pulled her down the stairs, in his 
eagerness to get her out of the house. At 
any other time Lucy would have been half an- 
gry at James for his violence ; but the sunshine 
and joy of the morning, and the sunshine and 
joy in her own heart, would not admit of any 
cloud, and she simply and gently said to him, 
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'^ In a few minutes, James, we sbaQ be ready, 
but we must make our bed and put our cham- 
ber in order first, and then we will go with you, 
if you will wait." 

" We will wait," said her father ; and Lucy 
flew like a bird up stairs again, and the bees in 
the honey-suckle did not appear more busy or 
more pleased with their occupation, than she and 
Catherine were at their morning task. 

** How nice our room looks," said Lucy, when 
all was done, ^^and how glad I am I stayed to help 
you, Catherine ; " and she took hold of her sis- 
ter's hand, as tltey went down the stairs togeth- 
er, with that feeling of satisfaction which is ever 
the reward of doing right, even in a trifle, and 
which puts the mind in tune for every innocent 
pleasure, but more especially prepares it for the 
enjoyment of the glorious works of (Jod. The 
clear blue sky looks more pure and beautiful, the 
birds seem to have a sweeter song, and the flow- 
ers to send forth a more delicious perfume, to 
the good and benevolent, than they do to the 
selfish and the unkind. 

Although Lucy felt glad to think she had not 
been selfish, she was not aware how much this 
little conquest over herself had to do with her 
enjoyment of her walk. Her delight was be- 
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yond all expression ; she had never before been 
in the country at that early hour of the day ; she 
was full of fancy and feeling. To her> the birds 
had never sung so sweetly before ; the brooks, 
she said, were telling pretty stories, the cobwebs 
on tlie grass she called fairy tents, the dew- 
drops were diamonds, the butterflies were flow- 
ers in the air, and the flowers were opening their 
beautiful leaves to enjoy the delicious morning ; 
and there was no discordant note of self-reproach 
in her own heart to spoil the general harmony. 

Lucy and James left their father and Cathe- 
rine far behind them in their walk. Catherine, 
although she enjoyed the beautiful morning with 
all her heart, felt more sympathy with her fath- 
er, and preferred walking slowly along with him. 

*^ I think," said Mr. Nelson, after a silence of 
some minutes, " that you will all be very happy 
in the country, and I shall feel much easier in 
leaving you here, as 1 know your mother's health 
is better in the country. I depend much upon 
you, Catherine, as an assistance and comfort to 
your mother in my absence." 

Catherine put her hand into her father's; 
she made no promise, she could not ; but none 
that she could have uttered would have been so 
binding upon her as was the silent vow of her 
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youDg heart to live a life of love and devotion to 
hef mother. Mr. Nelson felt a^nd returned 
the presstire of her hand, and understood what 
she would have said, and spoke no more upon 
the subject. They enjoyed their walk in si- 
lence together till they were within a few steps 
of home, when Catherine said to her father, " I 
wish Julia could come and live in the country." 

" Why," said her father, " you know that she 
does not love the country, and would find no 
pleasure in it." 

" Oh she would learn to love it," answered 
Catherine, " and that would do her good. Aunt 
is trying to make her nothing but a fashionable 
belle, and there is a great deal that is good in 
Julia 5 she is very generous, and she is very sin- 
cere. I am certain that" mother would cure her 
of all her faults." 

" I think a great deal of your mother's pow- 
er to cure faults, " said her father ; " but 1 fear, 
Catherine, that you overrate it now, if you think 
she can cure Julia's." 

" You do not know Julia so well as I do," 
answered Catherine 5 " she has an excellent 
heart, and she wants to be good, and I can't give 
her lip ; I love Julia." 

" That is right, my child," answered Mr. Nel- 
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son ; '' jou may do ber good, your love maj 
prove a blessing to ber. Situated as sbe is, we 
ought to be very charitable towards poor Julia." 

They now entered the house, and found Mrs. 
Nelson at the breakfast* table, waiting their re- 
turn. 

"Oh we have had such a beautiful walk, 
mother," said Lucy. 

" Here are some flowers for you, mother," 
said James ; " see, the dew is still on them," and 
he put them in a glass and placed them on the 
table by his mother. 

" I wish you had been with us, mother," said 
Catherine. 

"1 have enjoyed the fine morning in the 
house," said Mrs. Nelson ; " the sweet briars 
and the honey-suckles almost come into the win- 
dows as soon as I open them, and the birds ha?e 
been regaling me with their music from the' trees 
in our little garden ; and then, you know, that 
Nancy Leonard is a young cook, and wants ao 
adviser." 

" Mother," said James, " Catherine and Lu- 
cy say that they shall be your chamber-maids; 
now I mean to be your footman, and we shall do 
grandly. Oh if father could only be at home, 
how happy we should be ! " 
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This remark of James produced silence for 
the remainder of the breakfast. All thought and 
felt the same thing, — if their father were only to 
remain at home, how happy they should be. 
But they felt that it would be painful to their 
mother and to their father to have the subject of 
bis leaving them spoken of, and yet they could 
Dot think of any thing else. 

The hour of James's school arrived, and each 
one of the family was soon employed about some 
necessary arrangement for their comfort in their 
new abode. Little Lucy, especially, was very 
busy in unpacking and arranging her clothes in 
drawers, while Catherine was assisting her moth- 
er in labors that were beyond Lucy's strength. 
Once she ran down stairs on purpose to say X6 
her mother, " Mother, I had rather work in the 
country than play in town ; — don't you hear the 
birds singing all the time ? Oh how pretty it 
sounds to hear that man whetting his scythe in 
the field the other side of the road." Then 
she would run back to her employment, and per- 
haps return in ten minutes on a similar errand. 

Dinner came, and brought them all together 
again. 

" We are nearly settled now," said Mrs. Nel- 
son ; ^^ Catherine and I shall soon finish our la- 
6 
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bors. Although we brought so little furniture,! 
should be sorry if we had more." 

"This is the day of the auction," said Lucy, 
" and if you will believe it, I never thought of it 
till this minute. I suppose Miss Edgeworth is 
sold by this time." 

Catherine looked at Lucy as if she wished she 
had been silent ; and James, who had the same 
feeling, immediately said, " There is something 
else we have all forgotten." 

" What is that ?" asked Catherine, 

" It is your birth-day, Catherine"' 

" Well, it is not strange that you lorgot it," 
said Catherine. 

Yes, it is," said James, " and now we will 
do something to keep it this evening. Shall we 
have a sail, father ? the pond is only half a mile 
off, and Mr. B. said I might have his boat when- 
ever I wanted it, if no one else had it; and 
there is a moon." 

" I do not think it would be well for your 
mother to go on the water this evening," said 
Mr. Nelson 5 " she is not quite well, and must 
be very much fatigued." 

" What shall we do to amuse ourselves then ? " 
said James. 

" Let us tell stories," said Lucy, " by n)oou- 
Ji^bt. Oh^ that will be so beautiful 1 " 
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" So we will." said James, " if father and 
other and Catherine will agree to it, and tell a 
ory in their turn." 

James's and Lucy's proposal was accepted, 
id they arose from their frugal repast .with no 
her sorrow in their hearts than that which they 
luld not but feel at the thought of the approach- 
g separation. 

After tea the children begged their mother to 
» out with them Into their garden, and take a 
de walk before sunset, and see what a pleasant 
Bce it was. 

"If you could, mother," said Lucy, "just 
mie and see my little brook, and hear what a 
etty noise it makes ; — it is not far." 
Mrs* Nelson gladly consented, and they all 
t out. 

If our readers have kept a good account of 
DO, they will be aware that Patrick must now 
! on the road with the piano, and that it is even 
Ws that he should arrive with it ; and sure 
lOUgh they had not been out of the house more 
an twenty minutes, before Patrick's good-hu- 
ored face was seen protruded into the open 
»or of the kitchen, looking round to see who^ 
as there. As soon as he discovered Nancy, S 
That 's as it should be," said he ; " Nancy all 
Dne by herself^ and ho one with her." 
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" Is that you, Patrick ? " said Nancy ; " I am 
glad to see you ; but how did you come here ? " 

" Why, on my feet, to be sure, when I did not 
ride," said Patrick ; " but tell me whether Mr. 
and Mrs. Nelson and the young ladies are at 
home f " 

"No," said Nancy, "they are all gone to 
walk, and will not be at home till sunset. I am 
very sorry, for I know they would like to see 
you, Patrick." 

" Well, but I am glad for that very thing," 
said Patrick ; " you must know, Nancy, for 
there 's no hiding it from you, that I have brought 
out Miss Catherine's piano, that Miss Julia aad 
I myself have saved from the hands of the credi- 
tors ; and sure enough, as Rachel would say, 
it is as a brand plucked out of the fire. Now I 
want to get it snug into its own place in the par- 
lour, looking just if it had never thought of lav- 
ing Miss Catherine, before she comes home 
from her walk ; but I can't bring it in alo^e, 
and you are not strong enough to help me. " 

" What will you do } " said Nancy, 

" Why, the best that I can, and that 's just 
nothing at all, at all," answered Patrick, half in 
despair. 

Just then the man with milk came in, and re- 
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ieved poor Patrick from his perplexity by very 
;ood-humoredIy helping him to bring in the pi- 
ino. 

Patrick moved the piano from one side of 
he room to another two or three times, dusted 
t over and over, looked at it from every direc- 
ion, and at )ast went out into the kitchen to 
ake his tea, as Nancy had invited him, saying to 
limself, " It stands asy now." He begged Nancy 

let the doors be open that led to the parlour, 
hat he might hear the first word Miss Catherine 
vonld speak when she saw her piano. 

It was not long before Patrick, who sat near 
he door, listening with all his faculties, heard 
ootsleps in the parlour, and a minute after, which 
eemed to him an hour, the exclamations of 
' Father ! mother ! Lucy ! come in and see 
vhat as here 1 what can this mean? It is, in-, 
leed it is, my beautiful piano ! how did it come 
lere ? who has done this ? " 

Lucy ran into the kitchen to seek from Nancy 
lieonard some explanation of the mystery, and 
here she found Patrick standing at the door in 

1 listening attitude, and rubbing his hands with 
lelight. 

" Oh Patrick ! here is Patrick ! " said she, 

' he can tell us all about it ; come right into the 

6* 
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parlour, Patrick ; I know it was you that brought 
the piano." 

Patrick did not wait for a second invltatioo, 
and immediately presented himself in the par- 
lour. His pleasure at seeing them all, his true 
sympathy with what he considered their great 
misfortunes, his self-satisfaction at the thought of 
having been in some measure accessory to their 
present happiness, and his heartfelt joy at wit- 
nessing it, all these feelings filled his heart over- 
full ; and Patrick stood at the door without a 
word to say, and his bright eyes twinkling with 
the tears he strove in vain to suppress. 

They all shook hands with him, expressed 
their pleasure at seeing him, and repeated the 
inquiry, " How did the piano come } did you 
bring it f *' 

As soon as Patrick bad recovered himself, 
he answered, ''Why, sure enough, I did outbid 
the creditor that was after getting it for him- 
self." 

" You, Patrick," answered Mr. Nelson, " how 
could you bid for the piano f " " Why, your 
honor," said Patrick, i' I dressed myself in my 
Sunday's best, and I walked about the room 
with my hat on, not minding any body, just as if 
I did not care for any thing but myself, so that I 
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light pass for a gentleman. I kept myself asy 
ud never said a word till the piano was about 
ping off, and then I kept bidding over the 
oung spark of a creditor, who 1 saw meant to 
ave it, just as if I did not care a potatoe for the 
fioney, and sure enough I got it. But here is 

note from Miss Julia to Aliss Catherine, tliat I 
lad almost forgotten.^ 

Catherine opened the note and read as fol- 
jws : 

'< Boston, June 10, 1831. 
" My dear Catherine, 

" I received a letter yesterday from my father, 
;iving me permission to purchase your piano, as 
. birth-day present for you. I need not say to 
ou, my dear cousin, how happy this kindness 
»f my father has made me, and I know that you 
?ill love^your piano now better than ever on this 
iccount, and as a proof of my love for you. 
i^erhaps you have forgotten that this is your 
urth-day, but I hope I shall never let it pass un- 
loticed. I cannot be reconciled to being sepa- 
ated from you ; 1 am sure that I never k>ved 
'ou so truly as 1 do at this moment ; I shall 
niss you more and more every day. 

" I employed Patrick to bid for the pitno^ and 
;rithout his assistance I very likely should have 
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lost it to the criditors, as he calls them ; you 
must praise him for his skill and maDagement of 
the afiair. 

" When I went to your house yesterday after- 
noon, to engage his services, I found bim seated 
on a table, contemplating the confusion around 
him 'with such a rueful visage, that he would 
have done for a personification of despair, or 
for Marius amidst the ruins of Carthage. 

" However, though 1 jest about it, I sympa- 
thized so heartily with poor Patrick, that I shall 
always feel an affection for the good felbw when 
I remember the scene. If he had possessed 
the money, I doubt not he would have quarrelled 
with any one for the honor of purchasing it for 
yon. He waits for my note ; so, dear Cathe- 
rine, good bye. I trust that your piano will say 
to you all the pretty things that I would say to 
you on your birth-day. 

" ¥"our affectionate cousin, 

" Julia." 

It would be vain to attempt to describe Cath- 
erine's feelings upon reading this note. The 
pleasure of again possessing her piano was the 
least present to her mind. Her uncle's and 
Julia's love and kindness to her, Patrick's sim- 
ple-hearted devotion, the thought of her father's 
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misfortunes, which had led to all this, the re- 
membrance that he was so soon to leave them, 
— all these thoughts together pressed upon 
Catherine's heart. She handed the note to her 
father without speaking ; be read it and gave it 
to Mrs. NeJsoD. " I rejoice, my dear child^ ' 
said Mr. Nelson, as he finished reading it, " to 
see that you are more just than your father." 
Due acknowledgments were made to Patrick 
for bis exertions and success, and then Cathe- 
rine played him all the Irish tunes she knew, 
which the poor fellow thanked her for over and 
over again with tears in his eyas. " Now I 
must be after going home," said Patrick ; " for 
although I told Betsy not to be expecting me 
till she saw me, she may be unasy if I am not 
there in good sason." So bidding them good 
Digbt, and praying for a blessing upon them all, 
he set off in his wagon for Boston. 

" Now let us begin the stories," said Lucy. 
" First," said Mr. Nelson, " as you have treated 
Patrick with his favorite tunes, Catherine, it is 
but fair that you should do me the same favor, 
and sing and play something for me, that you 
think I shall like." After a few moments' 
thought, Catherine sang the following hymn to 
the tune of ' Scots, wha hae wi' Wallace bled.' 
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" God, who dwellest every where^ 
God, who makest all thy care, 
God, who hearest every prayer, 

Thou who seest the heart ; 
Thou to whom we lift our eyes, 
Father, help our souls to rise, 
And, beyond these narrow skies, 

See thee as thou art. 

<* Let our anxious thoughts be still, 
Holy trust adore thy will. 
Holy love our bosoms fill, 

Let our songs ascend. 
Dearest friends may parted be. 
All our earthly treasures flee, 
Yet we never part from thee. 

Our eternal Friend." 

A deep silence in this family of friends, soon 
to be separated, followed the singing of this 
hynnn. It was a very favorite tune of Mr. Nel- 
son's ; and when sung to him by bis child at such 
a moment, he could not control the emotions it 
awakened. Still he, and all of them, felt com- 
forted and strengthened by the religious senti- 
ment it expressed. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

CONSCIENCE. THE RUNAWAY NEGRO* 

Mr. Nelson was the first to break the silence ; 
" Come, my children," said he, " now for the 
stories. As you, Lucy, proposed the entertain- 
ment, and as the youngest judge speaks first, 
suppose you begin." 

" Oh no," said Lucy, " my story is not ready 
yet ; let James begin." 

" Nor mine either," said James ; " I bad rath- 
er not begin." 

" I am in a still worse predicament," said Mr. 
Nelson ; " I have not even thought of a stoiy, 
and it would not be fair to call upon Catherine 
first." 

" It seems to be left to me to begin," said 
Mrs. Nelson ; " and rather than Lucy should not 
have her stories, I will try to remember an oc- 
currence I witnessed, that I shall pass ofif for 
my story, and thus give you all time to prepare 
yourselves for something better deserving the 
name." 
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"There is the beautiful moon," said Lucy, 
" shining clear across the room through both the 
front windows ; I can see every body's face ; 
now is the time to begin, mother." 

" My anecdote," said Mrs. Nelson, " has no 
interest, except what it derives from its truth, and 
from the moral it teaches ; and may be told in 
a few words. 

" Some years since, when I was passing the 
day at a friend's house in Boston, there was a 
ringing at the door, and a very poor but very 
respectable-looking man entered. I was struck 
with the serious, almost devotional expres- 
sion of his face as soon as I saw him. 

" * I have come here,' said he to the gentleman 
of the house, * to ask you where 1 may find your 
sister, — Jane, I think, was her Christian name. 
Have you such a sister, and where does she 
live ? ' 

" * She lives,' answered Mr.' B. < out of town, 
about four miles from Boston.' 

" * Then I can walk,' said the man, * and re- 
turn in the course of the evening.' 

" * Hardly,' Mr. B. replied ; * the roads are al- 
most impassable. You had better take the stage 
if you must see her yourself; but I shall go 
there to-mortow ; cannot I do your errand } ' 
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" ' I would rather see her myself,' answered 
the man ; ' I shall not be satisfied if I do not see 
her myself, and to-night ; I should sleep better 
1 think. I am too poor to ride, so I must 
walk.* 

" ' It seems strange,' said Mr. B., ' that you 
can have any thing to say to my sister that you 
cannot say to me ; I will promise faithfully to 
deliver your message.' 

" ' I think,' said the man, after a long pause, ' I 
had better walk out ; will you direct me, sir, to 
the liouse ? ' 

" ' It is now seven o'clock,' said Mr. B. ; ' it is 
raining, and the snow and ice are ancle deep ; 
and you look like a sick man.' 

" ' My home,' answered the stranger, ' is fifty 
miles from Boston ; I must leave here to-morrow 
at day-light, and I cannot return till I have per- 
formed this duty. A friend brought me, and has 
promised to carry me home ; but he goes to-mor- 
row morning early. I wish I could see the la- 
dy ; but, as I cannot, I must tell my errand to 
you. I must be willing,' said he, in a broken 
voice, ' to take all my puniishment,' He looked 
pale as ashes as he went on. ' Twenty years 
ago, sir, I made some shoes for your father's 
family, and called at his house Ibrmy pay. He 

7 .... A 
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was sick, and sent his daughter to the door mih 
the money. In paying me, she accidenlaUy 
gave me two five-dollar hills instead of one. I 
saw it ; I was the father of a young family ; I 
was very poor; I was tempted ; and I received the 
money, knowing and feeling that it was dishonest. 
I could not forget my sin, till at last I deter- 
mined I would return the money as soon as I had 
the means. Then I fell sick, and £ have never 
since had five dollars that I could call my own. 
Every thing has gone wrong with me ; and the 
thought of ray dishonesty still follows me wherev- 
er I go. I have not now five dollars in the world. 
I am sick and I am poor ; but I thought if I 
could see the lady I took tlie money from, and 
confess my sin to her, and she would forgive, 
that then I should feel more certain that God 
would forgive me, and my mind would be easier. 
My character, with my town's people, stands 
fair. It is hard to confess this my sin before so 
many ; but I must take my shame as a just pua- 
ishment. If ever I have the means^I will restore 
the money; but I still hope for her forgiveness, 
though I cannot make restitution.' 

" The gentleman assured him that he knew 
that his sister would freely and gladly forgive 
him, and would not desire him to restore the 
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ioney. He would assure him, in her and in 
s deceased father's name, of their forgiveness, 
id that he could not but honor him for the 
Poof he had given of the sincerity of his repent- 
ice. 

*^ The poor man looked weak and exhausted, 
ut much happier ; and, thanking the gentleman 
ir his kindness, left the house. 

" There were three or four of Mr. B.'s chil- 
ren present, and their mother, and myself, to 
itness this poor man's confession of his offence ; 
id I think I may say that we all felt nothing 
It respect for him, and thus learned the great 
sson, that it is not money, or success, or im- 
)rtance in the world, or even a perfect freedom 
om sin, that is necessary to insure respect ; but 
lat it is a simple and earnest desire after per- 
ction, a free confession and a true and hearty 
ipentance of sin, that constitutes the true digni- 

of such weak and tempted beings as we all 
•e." 

" How much better he must have felt when 
3 went away," said Lucy. 

" And how glad Mr. B. must have been," 
lid Catherine, " to be able to comfort him." 

" But I hope," said James, " I shall never 
ave to make such a confession." 
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'' Though you may not have exactly such a 
confession to make, James," said his mother, 
** you remember that you may still liave to con- 
fess faiihs, that, in you, arc perhaps as great of- 
fences as what this poor man had committed, 
when you consider wimt his, and what your 
temptations are 5 and you ought only to desire 
to be able to imitate him in his truly manly as 
well as Christian conduct." 

" I think, children," said Mr. Nelson, after a 
short pause, " that I must try to imitate your 
mother's magnanimity, and relate, without much 
preparation, a story that has just come to my 
mind, which interested me very deeply at the 
time, and which I heard told by the person 
who is the subject of it. 

" Some years ago I was on a journey, and 
was passing a few days at Newbern in 
North Carolina. A gentleman one morning 
came into the inn where I had takeu lodgings, 
and said that a negro woman and two boys had 
just been brought into town and carried to the 
public house opposite, and that they were the 
strangest looking objects he had ever seen. He 
asked two or three gentlemen, and amongst them 
myself, to go with him and see them. I followed 
him, and we found a young woman with her two 
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Idren, miserably clothed and sadly emaciated, 
e mother had an expression of deep sorrow 
ler face, and the children started and looked 
as we entered, as if they were upon the point 
running away. When we spoke to them ihey 
de no answer, and when their mother repeat- 
our questions to them, which she did in a low 
e, they answered her in a whisper. They 
ther of them stood up, but squatted down close 
tlieir mother. 

After the mother and children had taken food, 
they were hungry, the poor woman was in- 
;ed by our entreaties to relate her story, which 
5 this. 

Her owner (for she was a slave), about seven 
irs before that time, had removed to the West- 
I country and carried with him all his slaves 
;ept her, who, rather tiian be separated from 
' husband who was owned by another person, 
[ away with her two children, one a nursing 
int, and completely escaped the vigilance of 
- pursuers. 

' This part of the state abounds in marshes and 
s, overgrown with weeds, and interspersed in 
ne places with stumps of pine trees. In one 
ihese dreary retreats she found means to con- 
d herself, and to obtain subsistence for herself 
7* 
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and children, partly by her own exertions, and 
partly by the assistance of her husband, who oc- 
casionally made her a visit and brought tbem 
food. 

" The manner in which this poor woman con- 
cealed herself and her children from discovery, 
was very curious. By the strictest care and^disci- 
pline she prevented them from ever crying aloud. 
She never allowed a sound above a whisper. 
This may appear strange and difficult to believe, 
but it is certainly true ; and as a proof that there 
was no deception in her account, I afterwards 
satisfactorily ascertained, that when they had 
been in town for more than a month in the com- 
pany of noisy cliililren, ilicy were not known in 
a single instance to raise their voices higher than 
a soft whisper. Another proof of the truth of 
her account, was the appearance of the chil- 
dren. It was with great difficulty they could 
stand or walk erect, as their mother had always 
kept them in the posture in which they then 
were by her side, squatting down and taking up 
as little space as possible. When they did at- 
tempt to walk, it was with a low stoop, the bust 
inclining forward, and with a hasty step like that 
of a partridge. But their favorite |>osilion was 
that in which we first saw them. In this pos- 
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ture they could remain for hours without any ap- 
parent weariness, and, at a given signal, would 
move, one after the other, with great facility, 
and, at the same time, with so much caution 
that not the least noise could be heard from tiieir 
footsteps. 

" The account she gave us of their means of 
subsistence was very extraordinary. Some- 
times, she said, her husband would fail to bring 
them supplies ; and whether the fear of detec- 
tion, or conscientious motives, prevented her 
from intruding on the rights of others, 1 could not 
ascertain ; but, in this dreadful ejtigence, she 
would, for the support of herself and children, 
have recourse to expedients which nothing but 
the most pressing necessity could have suggest- 
ed. 

" Frogs and terrapins were considered as rare 
dainties, and even snakes were gladly taketi to 
satisfy the calls of hunger. It was the custom, 
said this poor negro woman, in their little family, 
when they made up a fire in the night, which 
was only in the coldest nights of winter, for 
one to sit up while the others slept. As soon 
as the youngest was old enough, he took his 
turn. The one who watched had a double du- 
ty to perform, not only to stand sentioel and give 
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the alarm in case of danger, but to watch for 
mice and catch them for food ; which was ef- 
fected in the following manner. The young 
watchman spread a few grains of corn, or peas, 
or crumbs of bread, on the ground ; over these 
be placed an old handkerchief, and then kept 
perfectly still. A mouse would soon creep out 
from his hole in search of a repast ; but as soon 
as the little fellow saw him fairly under the cloth, 
he would very dexterously clap down his 
bands upon the thief, and secure him for their 
breakfast the next morning. He often succeed- 
ed in catching a number. 

" They not only eagerly devoured all the mice 
they could catch in this way, but they made use 
of the skins ; they carefully preserved them, 
picked off the hair or fur, and mixed it with locks 
of wool or cotton that they picked up in the bush- 
es, where it had been blown by accident, and 
made tiiemselves stockings and mittens of it. 
These little boys, taught by their mother, man- 
aged to spin it into yarn by means of a stick 
about six or eight inches long. This they held 
in the left hand, while, in the right, they kept 
the materials to be spun. They gave us a speei* 
men of their adroitness in this art ; and the 
youngest of them could manage his stick with 
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surprising dexterity. Several pairs of stockings 
and mittens were shown us, which the mother of 
these little negroes had knit of the yarn they had 
made during their sad, though voluntary, exile 
from the rest of tlie world. 

" How much longer this poor mother with her 
children would have remained in the comfortless 
savannas of North Carolina, I know not, had 
she not been deserted by her husband. His 
visits ceased, she knew not why. Deprived of 
the only solace she had in the world, and of the 
scanty subsistence she received from his hands, 
her situation became too miserable to be endur- 
ed. For seven years she had patiently borne 
cold, and hunger, and perpetual anxiety, for she 
had her husband to comfort her ; but now she 
lost all hope, she lost her courage, she lost her 
fear of slavery for herself and her boys. Ema- 
ciated by hunger, she crept with them to the 
public road, and gave up herself and her two 
little boys, her only treasures, to the first person 
she saw, who happened to be a man with his 
cart going into town. 

" My feelings." said Mr. Nelson, " were di- 
vided between my compassion for this poor 
woman and her suffering children, and my 
admiration of the noble fortitude they had 
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displayed during this long period of priva- 
tion and misery, of their ingenuity, their self-de- 
nial, their self-control ; but more than all I hon- 
ored and admired the tender and faithful affec- 
tion that had enabled a weak woman to endure 
with patience and constancy such evils from sim- 
ple devoted love for her husband. The though 
that she was deprived of this blessing, whicl 
had taken the place to her of all others, wa! 
*raore affecting to me than any part of her story 

" Numbers visited her and her children, 
could not but hope that every one who saw hei 
and heard her story, and who had ever failed t( 
do honor to the immortal nature of the negro 
or had been unfaithful in his own affections 
might come away instructed and rebuked by th( 
example of this hiimble, living martyr to affec- 
tion. 

" A purse was immediately made up to provid< 
for the present comfort of her and her boys. ] 
learned afterwards that a gentleman who heart 
her tell her story, and who happened to knov 
that her master was dead, wrote an account o 
her to his son, who, in consideration of her su( 
ferings, and from his grateful recollection of -he 
kindness to him when a child, gave her and be 
boys their freedom." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



EBERSTEIN. ROSETTA. 



" I HAVE thought of my story''' said James; 
" it is very short ; it is an anecdote of a Ger- 
man Emperor, that our master related to us one 
evening last winter, when he made us all try to 
remember. remarkable anecdotes from the histo-' 
ries we had read. After we had told all we 
could think of, then he rewarded us by telling 
us some that he remembered ; and this was one 
of them. 

" Under the reign of Frederic II., in the 
beginning of the thirteenth century, the German 
empire was in a state cf great disorder and con- 
fusion. The Pope, who was his enemy be- 
cause Frederic would not submit to his author- 
ity, had, by every means in his power, incited 
the people and the princes of Germany to re- 
volt from the emperor. He absolved his sub- , 
jects from their oath of allegiance to him, and 
succeeded even in making his son Henry revolt 
from him. But the Emperor conquered and 
pardoned his son, and by bis great wisdom and 
courage defended himself and the empire against 
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his enemies. Frederic had another son, whose 
name was Conrad, who resembled his father 
more than liis brother. He was one of the 
faithful few who stood by the Emperor in the 
midst of his great struggles and contests. When 
Frederic died, Conrad ascended the throne. 
He also found the empire in a terrible state of 
confusion and civil war. He made the greatest 
exertions to restore peace, and order, and justice 
in the nation ; but he met with enemies in every 
quarter. At one time, Albert of Portingau, the 
Bishop of Ratisbon, stirred up a rebellion against 
him. He marched against Albert, and subdued 
him. Peace was restored, and the Emperor 
Conrad, rejoiced at the prospect of an interval 
of rest, determined to pass the Christmas holy- 
days in Ratisbon. The Emperor had taken up 
his abode at the house of a friend ; and, full of 
confidence that no danger could befall him in 
the midst of Christians, who were keeping the 
festival of the Prince of peace, he was enjoying 
the long-desired happiness of safety and rest. 
" One evening after the Emperor had retired 
to rest, Eberstein, his most faithful friend, rushed 
into his bed-chamber, and told him that the 
Bishop had secretly surrounded the house by a 
strong body of armed men, and that the assassins 
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were already breaking through the outer doors. 
He said that his followers were too few to defend 
the bouse, that escape was impossible, and that 
there was but one means to save him from in- 
stant death : he must immediately hide himself 
under the couch, while he took his place within 
it. The Emperor positively refused to save 
his own life by the sacrifice of his friend's ; but 
Eberstein continued to urge him more and more, 
earnestly representing to him that the safety 
and welfare of the whole empire depended upon 
him ; that he must not think of himself as one 
man, but he must think of the welfare of his 
whole people, who would lose every thing in 
him, their last, their only support. And before 
he could again refuse, he almost forced the Em- 
peror into the hiding-place. Eberstein instantly 
laid himself down in his bed, and calmly awaited 
the assassins. 

" It was not long before they rushed in, and 
as be lay still and quiet as a slumbering child, 
they stabbed him, thinking, as he had hoped they 
would, that it was the Emperor asleep." 

" That 's a noble story," said Mr. Nelson, 
" and you have not only remembered it accu- 
rately, James, but you have remembered your 
master's words, and told it very well. What is 

8 
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all the bravery that was ever displayed in batde, 
compared with the deliberate^ magnanimoas 
courage of this man, who so calmly laid himself 
down, a voluntary victim, on the bed of deaths 
with no one to witness the act, but him for whom 
he died, — and that Great Being who ever 
marks the humblest as well as the greatest act 
of self-sacrifice.'' 

" I love to think of such a man, father," said 
James, " though I don't like the Emperor for 
letting him take his place, and tliough I cannot 
bear to think he was killed." 

" It appears "to me," said Mr. Nelson, " we 
have chosen rather grave subjects for our sto- 
ries, considering they are told in honor of Cath- 
erine's birth-day. I hope, Lucy, you have 
thought of some story not so tragical. What 
are you going to give us ? " 

" I cannot remember any thing,''' said Lucy, 
" but a little fairy story, that my aunt told rae, 
the last time I passed the day with her." 

^^ That will be just the thing now>" said het 
father ; " let us have it, Lucy."^ 

Lucy began as follows. 

" I was complaining to my aunt of having to 
study so hard, in order to keep my place in my 
class at schocd. I said I had not time enough 
to play f aiid I was tired of study and books. 
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She asked me if I thought I should be happier 
if I did not have to study at all. 1 told her I 
thought I should, if I could keep my place in 
my class, and have my leacliers think well of 
me. Then she said she would tell me a story, 
and I will try to remember her words as well as 
James did his master's, though I am afraid I 
shall not succeed. 

" There was once a little girl, whose name 
was Rose. She had pretty good sense and was 
very good-natured and well-disposed. She 
bved dearly to frolic and play ; the day was 
never long enough for Rose. She would have 
played and laughed half the night, if she could 
have kept her eyes open, and her mother had 
consented to it. Rose had been praised for 
her smartness at school ; she had a good memory ; 
and she was a little vain. She took great pains 
to be the first in her class, and she easily suc- 
ceeded. She gained one medal after another, 
till at last, one day, she brought home on her 
neck medals enough to have dressed 'out an In- 
dian queen. Rose's vanity was much gratified 
by the great show ; she danced «bout the room 
even more than usual, in order to hear the 
medals jingle together. Had you read what 
was written upon them, you would have seen 
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unquestionable proofs that she had as many vlr-' 
tues and as much knowledge, as a little girl ol 
eigiit years of age has ever been known to pos- 
sess. Rose wns greatly delighted at the thought 
that she had more medals than any girl io 
school ; but she soon found that she must work 
very hard to keep them. The very next day 
she lost the medal for grammar, and it was only 
by great exertion that she regained it. So 
much study did not suit Rose, she wanted more 
time to play. She found she was obliged to 
study the whole time, or she would lose her 
place in her class and all her medals, and that 
Charlotte, who was her rival in school, would 
outstrip her. Still she did not really love study 
and she began to grow fretful and unhappy. 

" Rose was very fond of dressing dolls; sb 
loved to have pretty ribbons and feathers, and 
put them on her doll. One little jointed doll, es\ 
cially, she was very partial to. It was about 
inches high, and had blue eyes and flaxen b 
It had such a knowing and pleasant expres 
in its face, that Rose used to say, she was 
that it knew her and loved her. She lov 
very much, and called it Rosetta. One 
noon she had by hard study succeeded in 
ing all her lessons, and had an hour ] 
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play. She immediately took her little doll to 
talk to, and dress anew for the next week. She 
put on her blue silk frock, and a blue silk hat 
with a white feather in it, that fell gracefully 
over the doll's shoulder, and then stood her up 
before her, against her work-box on the table, 
to look at her. * Oh my dear little Rosetta,' 
said Rose, ' I wish I had not any thing more to 
do than you have. I have to study, study from 
Monday morning till Saturday night. I am so 
tired of study, I never want to see a book again. 
Ob ! if I could only keep my place in my class, 
and my medals, so that Charlotte would not get 
before me and laugh at me, and yet not have to 
study so all the time, I should be happy ; but 
now I feel so tired and so dull, and I am so un- 
happy ; and I know that the reason is, because 
I have no time to play. I never have any play 
at all,' — and Rose actually began to cry. 

'^ But what was her astonishment when she 
saw her little favorite doll raise herself upright, 
and with a little toss of the feather in her hat, 
begin, in a very small, soft voice, to speak to 
her. 

" * Do not be alarmed ' said she to Rose, * I 
am only a fairy. The queen of the fairies, who 
is very fond of playful, good-humored children, 
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has heard your complaint. She has obsenred 
that of late you do not play, and are not so 
happy as you used to be ; and she has given 
me leave to come to you, and comfort you, and 
assist you in any way I can, if you will accept 
my services ; ' and here the little doll smiled 
and made a graceful courtesy. 

" Rose had read about fairies, and she had 
often thought, how pleasant it would be to have 
her favorite Rosetta turn into a fairy. But now 
when she actually heard her speak, half fright- 
ened and half delighted, she sat without speak- 
ing for a minute, then turning her ear towards 
her, she said, ' Can it be that Rosetta spoke to 
me ? ' and she eagerly listened to hear if she 
would speak again. 

" * What would you have me do for you ? 
why are you unhappy ? ' said the fairy, in a 
voice as soft and sweet as the sonnd of a mu- 
sical box. 

" Rose raised her head, and looked thought- 
fully at the fairy awhile, and then she poured 
forth all her troubles to her. ' Then,' said tlie 
fairy, 'you are unhappy because you cannot 
remain at the head of your class, and keep your 
medals, without studying all the time. Should 
you like to play all the time f ' 
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" * Oh, yes,' answered Rose, ' but I should 
lose my place, and Charlotte would laugh at 
me, and get before me ; 1 don't care for any 
thing but that. I had rather play than read and 
study ; but I like to be first at school, and I can 
Dot be, without working so hard at home, that I 
am so unhappy, and so tired, that I had rather 
be almost any thing than myself.' 

" * Our queen,' said the fairy, ' who sent me 
to you, I suppose knew all this ; she told me to 
come to you, and if this was the reason why you 
were unhappy, she gave me leave to help you 
in any way I could, upon condition that you 
should become happy and good-humored 
again. You used to dance, and sing, and play, 
and we fairies loved to see you ; but now you 
are very dull and afford us no pleasure.' 

" * But what can you do to help me ? ' said 
Rose ; ' or how can you expect me to dance, 
and sing, and be happy, with so much study ? 
My brains are not strong enough to bear it. If 
you could help me study I might be happy.' 

" * That is beyond the power of any fairy,' 
said Rosetia ; ' but if you will put me into your 
reticule, when you go to school, I will tell you 
the right answer to every question that is asked 
you. You have only to raise it a Lttle toward 
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your ear, and you will hear me ; you will soon 
get used to my voice, and no one else will no- 
tice it. I shall speak so tiiat no one can hear 
me but you.' 

'^ ' And I not study my lessons at all ? ' said 
Rose. 'Not at all,' said the fairy, ' unless you 
please. I will always give you the right an- 
swer.' ' But my written exercises,' said Rose. 
' You have not many to write,' said the fairy, 
' and you need take no pains about them ; I will 
see that they are correct and well written ; that 
is easy work for a fairy.' ' Then,' answered 
Rose, ' I can play the whole time, except when 
I am in school ? ' ' Certainly,' said the fairy ; 
*• I shall always attend to my duty, and you need 
have no fear.' Rose began to clap her hands 
and dance about the room. After a few skips, 
she returned to the fairy doll, who she saw was 
waving the feather in her little hat again. * Re- 
member,' said the fairy, ' that I am permitted to 
do this for you, my friend, upon the condition, 
that you are truly happy. If you become dis- 
contented and unhappy, I shall leave you di- 
rectly ; you will speak to your little doll, but 
she will give you no answer.' * Oh, never fear, 
my beautiful fairy,' said Rose ; ' why, that is all 
I want, not to have to study, and to have time 
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enough to play ; how can I help being happy ? 
Suppose I try asking you one question after 
you are put into my work-bag ? ' * You are 
welcome,' said the fairy. Rose accordingly 
opened her reticule and was going to take the 
doll up very carefully, and put her in, when the 
fairy, lighter than a grasshopper, popped in her- 
self before she could touch h(^r. She then 
asked her one of Colburn's difficult questions, 
and put her ear to the work-bag, which was 
nearly closed ; and what was her delight when 
she heard, in the fairy's sweet voice, the right 
answer. 

** Rose's joy was beyond all expression ; she 
opened her reticule, and the fairy flew out 
and stood up again on the table. ' I must say 
farewell to you now,' said the fairy ; ' I have to 
do an errand from our queen to a little girl in 
China, and it is gettiug late, and I must return 
before midnight. 1 shall quit your little doll till 
to-morrow at your school time, when I shall 
take possession of her small head again, and 
perform my promise to you. But you must 
remember the conditions ; you must be happy 
and good-humored ; and you must not tell any 
one that I assist you. We fairies do not like to 
be stared at and talked about. Farewell, Rose.' 
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Immediately the little doll fell back against tbe 
work-box ; but it seemed to Rose as if she still 
heard the fairy's silvery voice, saying ' Farewell, 
Rose.' Fortunately she was just then called to 
supper, or poor Rose's wits might have taken 
flight after the fairy, she was so much aston- 

' ished at all she had seen and heard. 

"Rose was determined to try the truth of what 
the fairy said ; so she thought no more of ber 
lessons till it was time to go to school the ne^ct 
day. Then she went to the little drawer in 
which she kept her favorite Rosetta, with ber 
work-bag open, and quick as lightening the doll 
jumped in. Rose felt queerly, as she went to 
school, to think she had a fairy in her reticule. 
As soon as the master asked her a question, 
Rose just stooped her head a little, and heard, 
in the softest tone that could be imagined, tbe 

.right answer. She immediately repeated it; 
but she blushed all over, partly with admiration 
of her fairy doll, and partly at hearing her mas- 
ter praise her for giving such a correct answer 
so soon. Rose felt a little guilty about it, but 
still she was so much delighted and astonished 
at her doll's answers, that she was not unhappy* 
The fairy answered all the questions that were 
put to her, and Rose not only kept her place, 
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but received iDOtber medal. One thing troubled 
her, however. Charlotte said, that she must 
have had her answers written down, and that she 
had them in her work-bag. But Rose denied 
it ; she was known to be honest, and no one 
doubted her word. But Rose could not tell the , 
whole truth, and that troubled her. As she '* 
went home, the fairy whispered to her, that she 
need not stoop so near the bag, and that she 
must not look confused, lest her secret should 
be found out. Rose felt troubled to think she 
had something to hide, and that she must study 
her looks ; but the thought of having a fairy, 
and having so much lime for play, comforted her. 
She put away all her books, and brought out' 
all her play-things ; she dressed and undressed 5 
all her dolls ; she cut out new dresses and new? 
bonnets for them ; she danced and skipped aboutf 
and really was quite happy the first day, an 
very good-natured. 

" The next day the foiry answered all the 
questions that were put to Rose, as well as she 
had done the day before. Rose took care not to 
put her ear so near the bag, and to try not to look 
confused ; but when her master praised her again 
for always giving the right answer, she could not 
help blushing ; and as Rose went home from 
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school she was thinking how iMMAwlKire she en* 
joyed his praise before she had the fairy in her 
reticule to tell her the answers to the- questions 
he asked her. But she still had so ranch work to 
do for her dolls, that she was for that day toler- 

^ ably happy, and very good-natured, 

" The third day she felt still more ashamed 
of receiving praise that she did not deserve. 
At first the strangeness of having a fairy had 
tak^n up her attention, but by the third day she 
began to be conscious that she was a deceiver. 
Still, she loved play so much, she thought she 
Would try to be happy, and keep the fairy with 
her. Rose's dolls were now all new-dressed, 
all her playthings put in order, and she had 
nothing to do ; she could dance and skip as 
much as she pleased. She tried very hard to 
enjoy herself, but it was all in vain. ' Still,' said 

S^he, ' I can be good-humored, and try to be as 
happy as I can, and then the fairy will stay with 
me. It is very strange that I am not happy; I 
suppose it is because I am not used to having a 
fairy ; I shall become used to it soon ; I will be 
happy to-morrow. I am not tired to death now 
with study, as I used to be ; why should not I 
be happy f ' Then Rose tried to play, but 
nothing really pleased her ; she was tired of 
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skipping rope, of cup and ball, of dolls, of every 
thing ; slie grew sleepy early in the evening, 
and wanted to go to bed an hour earlier than 
usual. -^^r" 

" When she went to school the next day, with 
jpie fairy in her bag, to answer the questions 
that ^k put to her, she made a great effort to 
feel happy. ' 1 have just what I wanted,' said 
Rose 5 ' I ought to be happy. I will be happy.' 
She succeeded in appearing cheerful, and she 
began to think that she was happy. In the next 
seat to Rose was an industrious, excellent little 
girl, who very seldom won a medal, and who 
never succeeded in rising to the head of her 
class. ' I wish,' said she to Rose, just before 
tbey were to recite, ' I wish I could study as 
hard, and remember as well as you do. I am 
sure that you can never have any time to play ; 
you must be very good, you must love study 
belter than I do. You are praised every day, 
but I never am praised at all.' 

" Rose felt truly ashamed of this good girl's 
praise ; she was too generous, too honest to feel 
happy that day. * 1 am,' sai^ she to herself, ' an 
kller at home, a liar at school.' She felt per- 
fectly miserable. When a question was asked 
her, she listened, but her fairy was silent, and 
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Rose could give no answer ; the question was 
passed to Charlotte, and she answered it. So 
it was with all Rose's lessons ; she lost-ber place 
in her class, and all her medals ; Charlotte got ' 
to the head of the class, and Rose returned 
from school disgraced and miserable. || 

'' She put her reticule on the table,4^^tbeD 
laid her head down on her hands, and s%bed 
bitterly. Presently she felt a gentle touch oa 
her head ; she raised it, and saw her little Ro- 
setta standing on the table, and looking more 
beautiful than ever. ' Do not be so miserable, 
Rose,' said she^ dry up your tears, and be happy; 
and then you know I can be with you to-morrovir, 
and all will be well again.' 

" ' Never, never,' said Rose, * I will never be a 
cheat again ; I had rather be any thing' ; and she 
started a way. from the table, as if she was afraid 
of the fairy. ^ I am not happy at home either ; 
I wish I had never let you answer my questioos 
for me ; Hiked my little Rosetta better when 
she was not a fairy.' 

" ' We fairies,' said Rosetta, * never remain 
with any one that&>put of humor; 'so I shall 
quit you now, Rose, as you are so displeased 
with me. A week from this I shall visit ypu 
again, and be ready to do as you bid. me. Our 
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queen says, that then will be the moment that 
will decide your fate. Farewell, Rose,' she 
said, and the fairy was gone. 

*' Rose was a little sorry she had been cross 
to her fairy, but she was glad she was 'gone. 
* Now,' said she, ' I must study for myself again, 
an.d have less play ; but I shall not be a de- 
ceiver^' She accordingly studied hard again ^ 
that day, got .her lessons pretty well, and MWi 
astonished ipij^d herself much happier. She 
knew that it wbu^d be almost impossible to get 
above Charloft^-again ; for she now had the 
highest place, and was really a better scholar 
than she was ; but . Rose found herself happy 
enough in a place below her. So she went on 
for a week, studying as she used to do, till the 
day the fairy was to come again. 

" As she was studying her lesson with Ro- 
a^ta on the table, she saw her rise up, and heard 
her sweet, soft voice, saying, * I have come again, 
Rose, to do your bidding, as I promised you. 
It is pleasant to see you now, you look so smil- 
ing ; I should be very glad to serve you now in 
.^jy way 1 can. Shall I not help you to-mor- 
row ? Then it will be decided who will be first 
in the class.' 
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" < I do not care bo much about being first in 
my class,' said RoK^ ' and I would not be a 
cheat again for all the world. Besides, I find I 
have been happier since I have studied my own 
lessons, and had something to do at home.' 

" ' But,' said the fairy, ' wpuld you not like 

t|}at I should assist you only for to-morrow ? Then 

Ipitfter rising to the head of your class, and win- 

Utt^ your medals back again, you could keep 

them ; and that saucy Cliarlot;^: would not 

. boast over you any more.' % 

" Rose heard the fairy silently, and then 
quietly answered, ' No ; I had much rather she 
would have the first place, and all the medals, 
and even boast over me, than be a deceiver 
again, even for one moment, and receive praise 
that I do not deserve. She is a better scholar 
than I am, and ought to have the first place. I 
am happier now than I ever was when I was the 
first in the class.' 

" Tljen the fairy clapped her hands with joy. 
' Farewell, dear Rose/ said she, * now all the 
good fairies will rejoice. I was allowed to assist 
you in the gratification of your foolish wish, that 
you might learn by experience that it would only 
make you miserable ; and that we cannot enjoy 
recreation which we have not earned by labor, 
aor pmse which we h&ve not deserved.' " 
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Lucy, in her earnestness to remennber the 
whole story, and to relate it in her aunt's words, 
had taken fast hold of Catherine's hand, who 
was siuing next her, and, as if she thought in 
this way to help her memory, had leaned upon 
her till she was almost in her lap. As she end- 
ed, Catherine put her arms round her neck, 
and kissed her ; " Thank you, thank you, Lu- 
cy," said she, " for your pretty story. I ought 
now to do my very best in return for the pleas- 
ure you have all so kindly given me. But, 
Lucy, you will, I am afraid, have to give up 
your favorite moon-light, and let me bring in a 
lamp to read my story by. But I will sit in a cor- 
ner by myself, and you may look at the moon 
while I am reading. You know the German 
gentleman who has so kindly given me some 
lessons in his own language. One day we had 
been reading something relative to the war of 
independence in his country, in the year 1813, 
in which he himself served as a volunteer. He 
related many affecting instances of patriotic vir- 
tue and . self-sacrifice, that occured there during 
the war. Among others, he told me a story of a 
German girl, which interested and pleased me 
so much, that I begged him to write it down for 
me,, which h«,,v/as kind enough to do. He 
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gave it to me only a few days since, and now is 
a good opportunity for me to read it," 

Catherine soon brought her lamp, and her 
story, and began to read. 



CHAPTER IX. 



THE GERMAN GIRL. 



" In a city of Germany, there lived a lady 
whose name was Bertha, who look into her ser- 
vice a girl, called Catherine. She was about 
sixteen years of age, and had lately lost both 
of her parents. They had lived in great pov- 
erty, and when they died-^they left to their 
daughter nothing but a par^inn blessing, and aa 
example of faithful industry ^d unspotted hon- 
esty. 

" Long before Catherine entered^ lady Ber- 
tha's service, when she was yet a little girl, her 
. parents used to send her out every day, to do 
errands for other people, or to be of service in 
their families, that by her earnings she might con- 
tribute something to tfiiiSj*elief bf^a^ p(>K3^d in- 
firm parents, and at the same tinreiit herself for 
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future usefulness and honest independence. Her 
father had lost all his property in consequence 
of his opposition to the injustice of the govern- 
ment, and he wished to secure to his daughter 
a capital of her own, out of the reach of avarice 
and oppression. From her father's lips, and 
fronn her father's example, Catherine had early 
learned the great lesson of life, ' Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.' ' God 
has given you health and strength, ray child,' he 
would say ; ^ remember that much is required 
of them to whom much is given.' * Much in- 
deed is required of you, my child,' her mother 
would say ; ' but when your strength and your 
heart fail you, remember Him who heareth 
prayer, and helpelhour infirmities, and your own 
experience will teach you that much is given to 
those of whom much is required.' 

" Catherine labored with all the devoted zeal 
of a loving child for her poor and sick .parents ; 
and she daily thanked God who had enabled 
her to provide by her little strength for the 
wants of those whose love she thought her best 
reward. Her father died when she was fifteen ; 
and her mother, who had spent her last strength 
at his bed-side, found consolation in the thought 
that she should soon meet him again, in those man- 
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sions of peace where sickness, poverty, and the 
hand of oppression cannot come. During his last 
sickness she frequently entertained him by read- 
ing to him the history of excellent men who had 
died as martyrs for their principles. The very 
last story which, in the presence of Catherine, 
he begged her mother to read to him, was the 
account of Simon Marechal, of Langres, and his 
wife, who, when she approached the flames in 
which they were both condemned to die, said 
to her husband, ' Dear husband, our marriage has 
been but an engagement ; but now our true wed- 
ding is at hand, when, after this trifling torment, 
the Son of God comes to marry us for eternity.' 
** One of the last things which Catherine's 
mother did, probably in the anticipation of her 
approaching end, was the engagement she made 
for her daughter to enter the service of lady 
Bertha. Catherine attended her mother in her 
last sickness. A few moments beforp her death, 
she raised her head from her pillow, and after 
straining her eyes in vain to see her child 
once more, she seized Catherine's hand, and said ; 
' I must leave you, my child ; I leave you with 
a heart full of sorrow, indeed, but without fear. 
Life is but a day, my child ; think then, it is 
morning now, and I send you out, once more, 
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I used to do, to bear the heat and toil of the 
ly in the service of others, hoping to see you 
ime back to us in the evening, with the earn- 
gs of your industry in your hands, and with 
e smile of a good conscience, the promise of 
javen, in your face. Go hence, then, my 
liid ; work, serve, endure to the end ; ^nd 
en make haste, come with your hard-earned 
ages, come with your smiles ! Your father's 
)s are ready to bless you, the eyes of yotir 
lother seek you ; she longs to look on you once 
ore with that fullness of joy with which she 
oked on you for the first lime.' 
" Soon after her mother's death, Catherine 
itered lady Bertha's service as a chamber- 
laid, on \he same conditions with the other do- 
lestics in the family, to whom she was an en- 
re stranger. To her mistress she soon became 
lown as a most useful servant, performing 
7ery task with cheerful and devoted obedi- 
nce ; yet without that forward and favor-seek- 
ig humility, under which the other domestics 
new how to disguise their cross and selfish dis- 
osition. Catherine did all she could to please 
lem ; but they soon perceived that there could 
ever be an intimacy between them, and so they 
aw, in her very readiness to serve them, noth- 
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ing but a contrivance to keep tliem more effec- 
tually at a distance. This dislike of the other 
domestics toward Catherine increased the more 
she gained the confidence of her mistress, and 
the less pains she took for it. They took every 
opportunity to injure her in the good opiniop of 
the lady ; and, though they could not induce her 
to give credit to their artful insinuations, yet 
they made her somewhat more guarded in her 
conduct toward Gathering; and her usual kind- 
ness was mixed with a reserve which, though less 
expressed than felt, prevented all intimacy. 

" There was something in Catherine's ap- 
pearance which, notwithstanding her low and 
retired situation, soon became a subject of 
remark and admiration, not only in lady Ber- 
tha's iamily, but among many persons in the 
town. Her bright yellow hair, which, when it 
was not confined, fell down to her feet in soft 
ringlets, was of such uncommon beauty, that 
several ladies of high rank, who visited in the 
family, had ofiered her considerable sums of 
money for it. But Catherine declined every 
offer. Her hair had been the delight of her 
mother, who would never have allowed her to 
part with this beautiful vestment wilh which na- 
ture bad adorned her poverty. This cooslant 
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refusal had raised Catherine in lady Bertha's 
esteem ; ihongh one of her fellow domestics had 
assured her that she knew Catherine only waited 
for a still higher offer to sell it. This was only 
one of the many petty vexations which Cathe- 
rine Jiad coqiinually to endure. She was every 
day exposed to the malignant insinuations or sar- 
casms of those among whom she was obliged to 
live. But all they gained by mocking her was 
sometimes a starting tear, which was soon over- 
taken by a self-reproving blush, and followed 
by increased kindness towards her persecutors. 
" But although the true character of Cathe- 
rine remained unknown to the mistress, as well 
as tp the servants, there were some persons in the 
house who perfectly understood it. And *who 
were these deep searchers of human nature, 
these ' best philosophers,' these * eyes among 
the blind ' ? Who else but lady Bertha's simple- 
hearted, affectionate children ! No selfish jeal- 
ousies, no prudential fears of disappointment, 
no scruples of rank, prevented them from giving 
their hearts truly and wholly to the modest, ne- 
glected Catherine. They well perceived, that 
their friend was not looked upon by others as she 
was by them ; which made them only the more 
anxious to show her by their conduct, that she 
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held in their hearts, what was denied her in the 
family, the place of an elder sister, 

" Such was the situation of Catherine at the 
house of lady Bertha, when, in the year 1812, 
the great French army, under the command of 
the Emperor Napoleon, was retrea^ting in great 
haste from Russia. Moscow, the old capital of 
Russia, in which the French thought to pass the 
winter, and then subdue the whole country, had 
been burnt by the Russians themselves, and now 
having sacrificed that, which was most sacred 
and dear to them as a nation, they furiously 
attacked their enemies. With the assistance of 
their best natural ally, the Russian winter, they 
succeeded in destroying the greater part of the 
French armies, and driving the rest out of their 
rescued land. 

" The great news that the French power was 
broken in Russia, and retreating into Germany, 
roused the spirit of liberty on the continent of 
Europe, which was still under the galling yoke 
of Napoleon. The Germans, whom be had 
exhausted by his taxes, and obliged to fight bis 
batdes, and thus to confirm their own slavery, — 
the Germans looked upon the burning capital 
of Russia, as Moses did upon the burning bush, 
out of which the voice of God called him to 
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deliver his people from their task-masters* But 
Germany was then in a desperate condition* 
The greater part of the country was still occu- 
pied by the enemy who had emptied the pub- 
lic treasuries and magazines, and in whose army 
many thousands of Germans were actually en- 
listed. In this great calamity they put their 
trust in God ; but, recollecting that God helps 
those only who strive by all means to help them- 
selves, they endeavoured to make up for the pub- 
lic wants by private exertions. The spirit of 
self-sacrifice which prompted the men, and even 
the boys, to seek death for themselves, and free- 
dom for their country, — the same spirit moved 
the women to encourage their [departing sons, 
and brothers, and dearest friends, and to de- 
vote themselves to the care of the wound- 
ed, whether friends or captive enemies. The 
rich sent their gold and silver plate to the 
mint, and their jewels to a public auction, to in- 
crease the national treasury. In return for theso 
patriotic gifts they received from the national 
government, rings of iron, on which the words 
were engraved, * I exchanged gold for iron.' 

" Lady Bertha, although she lived at a consid- 
erable distance from the scenes of war, partici- 
pated with her whole heart in the great struggle 
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for "bar country's liberty } and when in her own 
town also, as in all the other parts of Prussia, a 
public auction was held for the bene6t of the na- 
tional treasury, she sent to it her most valuable 
articles of dress and furniture. Many of her 
rich and noble acquaintances, who had hith- 
erto looked coldly upon the public distress, be- 
cause Providence, they thought, had taken care 
of them, were incited by her example to emu- 
late her liberality. 

'^ But of all those who felt for their devoted 
country, there was none more willing and none 
less able to contribute to the public good, than 
our poor friend Catherine. Her feelings were 
too deep and ardent for useless words ; and con- 
vinced of her inability to express them by ac- 
tions, she concealed them even from her mis- 
tress, who ascribed her silence to a want of those 
lofty and enlarged sentiments to whicb^ from 
her low condition and education she had proba- 
bly remained a-stranger. 

" One morning when Catherine was attending 
to the children in the presence of their mother, 
the youngest of them exclaimed, in a tone of 
anxious surprise, 'Dear Catherine, what has 
become of your hair ? ' The other children 
immediately looked at her and anxiously re- 
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peated the same question. Catherine blushed 
and was not able to answer ; and lady Bertha, 
observing her embarrassment, immediately sus- 
pected that she, being a poor girl, had at last ac- 
cepted one of the repeated offers for her hair, 
and actually sold it. She therefore silenced 
the children, and determined to speak no more 
about it. At that moment little Ferdinand, a 
son of lady Bertha, who had been out at the 
public auction to see the furniture of his mother 
sold, hastily entered the apartment. The ardent 
little Ferdinand cast an enthusiastic glance at 
the silent Catherine, and went with quick steps 
to his mother. ' Mother,' cried he, * mother, 
they have just sold Catherine's beautiful hair at 
the auction. Uncle William told me that she 
had carried it there herself early this morning ; 
now they have sold it by single locks, to make 
rings and bracelets of, and it has brought more 
money, mother, than all our precious furniture 
together.' 

" Lady Bertha, who had listened with silent 
astonishment to the triumphant story of her pa- 
trioUc boy, rose and went toward the blushing, 
weeping, trembling Catherine ; and looking at 
her for some moments, and at the tearful eyes 
of her children, she took her by the hand and 
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kissed her with a mother^s fondness. * Cathe- 
rine,' she said, * your are no longer my servant, 
but ray friend and my daughter. Come, chil- 
dren, come and embrace your dear sister ! 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE PARTING. 



We hope that our readers had a reasonable 
share h the entertainment provided for the eve- 
ning of Catherine's birth-day, and that they 
would gladly have joined in the affectionate 
"good night" with which they parted at the 
conclusion of the story of the German Girl. 

One of Catherine's occupations the next 
morning was writing a note to Julia, telling her 
of the delight they all felt at receiving the piano. 
After speaking of their feelings at the sight of 
it, and of their visit from Patrick, she added, 
" I have described the pleasure you have given 
us, dear Julia, because I know that thjs is the 
only thanks you would be willing to receive, the 
only return you desire for your kindness." 
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We very unwillingly approach the time ap- 
pointed foi Mr. Nelson's departure, that sad' 
boment, which they knew must come, and 
which they all knew it was their duty to meet 
with cheerful resignation. 

Happily they all had much to do. Useful 
occupation always brings a blessing with it ; it 
seems to be one of the appointed means to enable 
us to bear many of the inevitable evils of life. 
Mr. Nelson had yet many things to arrange 1ft- 
fore he could be satisfied to leave his famil^tt 
his afiairs for two or three years. Mrs* NwfeS ^' 
had his wardrobe to complete for the voyage, 
and her household concerns to attend to. Cathe- 
rine and Lucy were learning how to be useful 
to their mother, and to find time also to devote 
to their studies; and James employed every 
moment he had to spare from his lessons, in do- 
ing errands and working in the garden. 

It is not only true that he that is faithful in 
little, will be faithful in much ; but it is equally 
true, that he that is faithful in much will be 
faithful also in little. Mrs. Nelson's habits of 
order, her religious sense of responsibility when 
she had great means, enabled her to perform 
her duties now, when her means were small, 
with the same ease, and without a murmur at 

10* 
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the change. Neither she nor her husband had 
ever thought, as some rich people do, that the 
Father of the human family had singled them 
out as his favored children, but they knew that 
all they possessed, whether more or better than 
others, was given to them in charge for the good 
of others, as truly as for their own ; and that if 
they were unfaithful to this sacred trust, they 
would have to render up a strict account in the 
^ '|$|eat day ot retribution. When they as^em- 
bl^ together every evening after a day of cheer- 
ful and active duty, each, from little Lucy to 
Mr. Nelson, communicating, their thoughts, 
their experiences, their pleasures, or their 
troubles, or all listening to a song from Cathe- 
rine accompanied by her piano, if we could 
have looked into their hearts, we should have 
seen, that, but for this thought of parting, they 
were as truly happy as they had ever been. 

So passed the time till the day before Mr. 
Nelson's departure. He was to sail in a packet 
from New York, and wished to be there a dayifpfr 
two before, in order to see his brother ; and ne 
was to leave them early the next morning. A 
stranger would not perhaps have noticed, on 
tlie evening before his departure, any thicig pe- 
cuUar in the appearance of the family ; an inti- 
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mate friend would have perceived a determined 
composure, a suppressed tenderness, in every 
word and action of tlie father and mother, and 
in the children a continually watchful devotion 
to their parents, and an irrepressible desire to 
please them. Every thing was now said that 
ought to be said, every thing was done that 
ought to be done, every thing but that saddest 
of all duties, to say " Good bye." 

After an unavailing effort at conversation, Mr. 
Nelson took little Lucy in his lap, and asked 
Catherine to play to him, which she did till 
it was time to retire to rest. Mr. Nelson 
kissed his children, and as he bade them good 
night, said, " I shall set off by day light ; so 
God bless you all, children." Lucy, who 
was in his arms, and whom he strained to his 
bosom almost unconsciously, burst into a violent 
flood of tears, and put her arms round his neck 
and refused to leave him. Catherine, who saw 
that her mother could not speak, tried to take 
Lucy away, but was overcome by her own feel- 
ings, and fell upon her father's neck, and wept 
with her sister. 

" Come, Catherine, come, Lucy," said 
James, " you ought to go now ; this is wrong, 
you make it harder for father to leave us. 
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Good nighty father," he said, as he pulled his 
sisters away ; but his feelings ahnost choaked 
him, ia tite effi)rt he made to speak in a cheer- 
ful tone. 

We shall give no account of the parting 
between the parents. We feel that the privacy 
which the tenderest earthly friendship seeks for 
and desires at such moments, is too sacred to 
be violated by a description. We will not at- 
tempt to put into language the efforts they made 
to call up in their own hearts and to inspire each 
other with all that religious trust, that Christian 
resignation, which it had been the purpose of 
their lives to acquire, and which alone could 
support them in this trial. 

Mrs. Nelson and her children assembled at 
breakfast, the next morning, with heavy hearts, 
and with a serious and even . sad expression in 
their faces. The social meal,' in a truly happy 
family, is intended to contribute not more to the 
nourishment of the body, than to the refresh- 
ment of the spirit, and to the nurture of those 
affections which constitute our true being. And 
all of us have felt how difBcult it is for 
those who have parted with a friend, to be 
cheerful round a table where he or she has 
left a vacant seat. So they all felt| but the 
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children found a relief for their .own feelings in 
their assiduous efforts to please their mother, 
who, they knew, was the greatest sufferer. 

Their mother found support &nd consolation 
in fixing her thoughts upon Him who is not far 
from any one of us ; to whom she had in the 
sincerity of a childlike trust committed herself 
and her children, and their earthly protector, 
the friend whom she loved best in the world. 

Mrs. Nelson did not allow her grief at part- 
ing with her husband to interfere with any, even 
the smallest duty. On the contrar}', it seemed 
to stir her up to greater exertion, and to unfold, 
or rather to bring into exercise, faculties which 
she herself was hardly aware of possessing. 
Although she had always devoted more time to 
her children than many mothers do, yet the 
necessary calls upon her from society had left 
her less leisure than she wished to give to 
them. She felt that the immediate personal 
influence, the close intimacy, the confiding 
friendship, the constant society of a mother, might 
be made the greatest possible blessing to her 
children. She had found it necessary to. send 
her daughters to school, but she had always re- 
gretted that she could not be more constantly 
associated with them in their studies -, and she 
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resolved now to take upon herself the care of 
their education in this as in all other particulars. 
She began, the very day her husband left her, 
to make arrangements for the prosecution of her 
plan. After her household duties were over, 
which her industry and order made no task, she 
called her daughters to her, and examined them 
in their various studies. She found that, al- 
tliough Catherine had made good use of her 
time at school, she had a great deal to learn, a 
great deal to do, in order to bring the materials 
she had been collecting into their best use. 
Catherine, like other girls, had learned a little of 
every thing ; and her mother endeavoured to as- 
certain what of all her various pursuits she most 
loved, and to decide upon those that were roost 
congenial to her mind, its peculiar wants, povr' 
ers, and tastes. She then laid out for her a 
regular plan of study. " I propose, my dear 
child," said she, "to join you in all your pu^ 
suits. The occupation will be a delightful one 
to me, and I think I can aid you in all of them, 
except in German ; there you shall be my 
teacher, and we will both together teach Lucy, 
and we will make a fair division of the labor." 
Catherine was oveijoyed at her motlier's plan. 
Her love of her mother had been for some time 
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ripening into a stronger and more spiritual affec- 
tion, and while it lost none of its childlike trust, 
had the new and sliJl greater charm of a youth- 
ful friendship. " Oh, mother," said she, " there 
b nothing I should like so 'well as to study any 
thing with you." 
" What do you say to the plan, Lucy ? " 
" Oh," said Lucy, " I had rather be taught 
by you, mother, and by Catherine, than by any- 
body else ; but then I am afraid that I shall 
never have any" — ''Any what? my child,'* 
said her mother, " Any play afternoons, shall 
I ? " " Yes, you shall, Lucy," said her mother, 
" have the same time for play that you have al- 
ways had." " Thank you, mother ; then Saturday 
afternoons I shall have James perhaps for a 
companion. I wish he was at home all the 
time." " Why, my dear? " said her mother. 
" Because then he would study with me, and 
that would be so much pleasanter. Now I shall 
study every thing alone ; to be sure I shall find 
it easy to be at the head of my class." " Per- 
haps not," said her, mother, " for I mean to join 
you in your studies. But you know, Lucy, that 
1 do not approve of having any head or foot to 
a class ; 1 want to teach you to study for the 
pleopure of using your faculties, and of gaining 
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knowledge, and not for the sake of being at the 
head of your class. But I have a plan that has 
just come into my mind, that will please you, I 
think. The other evening, when James's mas- 
ter, Mr. B., was here, he said that he had two 
little girls, one a year older and the other a year 
younger than you, and that he wished he had a 
good school for them ; for that Mrs* B. assisted 
him so much in bis large school of boys, that 
she had not time enough to attend to her little 
girls, and so they were often necessarily ne- 
glected. Now I propose to take Jhe little girls 
and teach them with you ; then you will not 
only have companions of your own age, but I 
shall be able, by that means, to pay for James's 
schooling. How shall you like that, Lucy f " 
^'Oh, dear mother, that is beautiful ; £g[)d then 
I shall bec'ome acquainted with them, and have 
some girls to play with me ; I hope I shall love 
them. What are their names f " " I do not 
know, Lucy ; but I suppose that will not make 
much difference to you," said her mother ; " and 
you remember we have still to consult their pa- 
rents about the plan." " I like it, mother,'' 
said Catherine, " very much, and whenever you 
are engaged, or called away from the school by 
visiters, I will do my best as your usher '' 
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" You will be a great help to me, my child," 
said Mrs. Nelson. 

The remainder of the forenoon was devoted 
to fixing upon the hours for all their various 
pursuits ; their hours for school ; their hours for 
recreation, and their hours for household em- 
ployment. Mrs. Nelson then decided upon the 
apartment that should be called the school-room, 
and collected there and arranged the books 
and all necessary apparatus. At dinner the 
plan was communicated to James, and he was 
commissioned to make the proposal in his moth- 
er's name to Mrs. B., which he did ; and after tea, 
that very afternoon, Mrs. B. brought her little 
girls to see Lucy, and she and Mr. B. joyfully 
acceded to the proposal. " How soon would 
yoir like to have my little girls come i " said Mr. 
B., as they took leave. " To-morrow, if you 
please," said Mrs. Nelson ; and they parted 
with this agreement. 

As soon as they were gone, Lucy began to 
jump about the room ; " Oh," said she, " what 
nice girls I I like them very much. One of 
them, mother, is named Ellen, and the other 
Caroline ; don't you think they are pretty 
names f and they looked so good-natured and 
sensible, I am sure I shall like them." *^ 
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At another time Mrs. Nelson would perhaps 
have reminded Lucy that this was rather a hasty 
decision, and smiled at her for giving such rea- 
sons for admiration ; hut now she felt such a 
relief from her own low spirits, in the light* 
heartedness of her child, that she could not find 
a word of chilling warning of the possihle disap- 
pointment she might suffer in her new friends* 
She tried to sympathize with Lucy, and to feel 
sure that she would love them. Indeed there 
was reason enough for her faith | they were two 
amiable, intelligent children, with no more faults 
than most girls of their age, from eight to ten 
years, must be expected to have* 

When Lucy kissed her mother at night, before 
she went to bed, she put her arms around her 
neck, and said, " I mean, mother, to be a very 
good girl, and a good scholar, even though you 
will not give me any good marks or medals.'^ 
By sunrise, tl>e next morning, Lucy was awake* 
" Come, Catherine,^ said she, " we must rise 
very early, so that every thing may be done, 
and all made ready ; you know it begins to-day." 
Catherine joined heart and hand with Lucy in 
making the necessary preparations. At nine 
o'clock the children came, and the school com- 
menced ; and never were children better pleased 
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with their teacher, and never was a teacher bet* 
ter satisfied with her pupils than Mrs* Nelson 
was with hers, and never were there four happier 
faces together than her little school exhibited. 
Two or three days afterwards, Catherine wrote 
quite a long epistle to Julia, from which we will 
make only a few extracts, in order to show how 
they passed their time. 

" Notwithstanding your dread of the country, 
my dqar Julia, 1 think you would be very happy 
to live as we do. We rise very early, and the 
masic of the birds repays us for the exertion. 
Lucy and I put our chamber in order. At six 
we breakfast ; from breakfast till eight o'clock, 
we assist mother in domestic affairs, and then 
get ready for our little school. Mother, before 
we begin our lessons, cither reads a chapter in 
the Bible, or a prayer^ and she says that some- 
times she shall talk with us upon religious sub- 
jects, when she is not disposed to read. We 
are in school only four hours ; but my mother 
attends to us so closely, explaining every thing 
so well to u$, that these four hours are better 
than six witli our master. After the school, 
Lucy and I put the room in order for the next 
day, and do any thing we please till dinner, 
which is at one. I usually practise on my piano 
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that you have made so precious to me. I want* 
ed to give Lucy lessons in music ; but mother 
says, that as she lias no ear or taste for it, she 
thinks that she can employ her time better. 
After dinner we put the parlour in order, and 
then Lucy employs herself as she pleases ; I 
either draw or read, till four, when mother reads 
history with me. Lucy is at liberty to do as 
she likes ; but she always joins us, though she 
is free to choose whether she will or not ; and 
then I give her a lesson to practise in drawing, 
while mother is reading, and I am sewing. We 
have tea early, and take a walk afterwards ; and 
then we have James with us. In the evening 
we talk, or I play and sing ; and if father were 
only with us, we should be as happy as the day 
is long. 

" Dear mother has borne this trial so well that 
you would love her better than ever, Julia. 
She looks so patient, and it seemfe as if she was 
thinking all the time what she shall do for our 
good. She talks with us more than she ever 
did, especially when she goes to walk with us ; 
she tells us the names of all the wild flowers we 
find, and, if we are merry, she joins us in our 
merriment. She seems to be trying to forget 
her own loss in what pleases and concerns us* 
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I cannot tell bow it is, Julia, but though I always 
loved my mother, as you know, so much, I am 
sure 1 love her better now than ever. When fath- 
er has safely arrived in England, she will feel quite 
cheerful again. Oh, how often I wish that dear 
uncle was alive, he would be such a comfort to 
mother ; but he is gone, and blessed Newton 
all spoilt by factories. A gentleman said the 
other day, speaking of Newton, that these were 
the only real ruins in our country. 

" I long, dear Julia, to have you come and 
see us. Our house is rather small and old-fash- 
ioned, but very pleasant. There are two beau- 
tiful old trees before it, and a porch covered 
with honeysuckles; and the flowers and the 
green grass almost come into the very doors. 
Come you must soon, for 1 long to see you. 

" Your affectionate 

" Catherine." 

Mrs. Nelson found a reward in her exertions, 
which perhaps she did not think of. It was a 
feeling of loss and suffering from the separation 
from her husband that led her to make still greater 
exertions than ever in the performance of duty. 
It seemed to her that she was in this way a fei- 
low-laborer with him, for the good of their 
children. She felt as if this unity in their pur- 
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poses and actions kept their minds more entirely 
together. She found, however, an unlooked-for 
pleasure in being so Constantly with her children, 
in mingling her thoughts more entirely with 
tlieirs. The society of innocent children, full 
and overflowing as they are with pure and gen- 
erous emotions, is a healthful atmosphere ; and 
to those who have the care of them, they are 
like fragrant flowers, that shed their perfume 
upon the hands that are employed to prune and 
water them, and who guard their tender blos- 
soms. 

The change in their circumstances and mode 
of life had also a very good influence upon her 
children. It made them begin actually to live 
for others, as well as themselves ; they all felt 
that they had the care, in some measure, of 
their mother ; that they were to try to make up 
to her the loss of their father. They showed 
their sense of this duty in little as well as great 
things. They knew that her health was deli- 
cate, and she never stepped out of the door 
without some little caution or attention from one 
of them. Lucy would beg her to let her run up 
stairs for her India-rubber shoes. James would 
offer her his arm, and Catherine would watch 
her to see if she were fatigued. She was fond 
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of flowers, and they kept her mantel-piece 
dressed with every variety the season afforded. 
All those small services, which they had seen 
their father anxious to perform for her, they 
each and all were forward to render her. Thus 
they learned all those " small, sweet courtesies of 
life " that constitute polished manners, at their 
true and only unfailing source, a pure and sin- 
cere aflFection which loses the thought of self in 
devotion to its object. 



CHAPTER XI. 



GOOD MANNERS. 



The fifth day after Mr. Nelson's. departure, 
as James came running home from school, 
" Mother, mother," said he, " a letter from fath- 
er ! 1 have been at the post-ofBce for these two 
days past, as soon as school was over, in the 
hope of surprising you with a letter, and I have 
one at last." 

His mother's heart was too full to thank hira. 
She silently took the letter, and after she had 
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read it herselfi read these passages in it to her 
children : 

'' I have not yet seen my brother ; I did not 
find him at the boarding-house to which b^ 
usually goes. I shall see him I hope to-morrow* 
As the vessel I shall go in does not sail under 
three days, he perhaps did not expect me so 
soon. I feel as if I had never known what soli- 
tude was before ; now, when I find myself io this 
great city, and see no familiar face, 1 am 
thankful that I have so much business to attend 
to. 

" Give my love to Catherine, and tell her I 
sing over to myself, her favorite hymn, when I 
feel too sad, and think I am becoming impatient. 
IVly love to James, and tell him that I have nev- 
er said a word to him about the ofiering be 
made me of all his earnings, because I could 
not speak of it without being, I will not say un- 
manned, for it is because 1 am a map that the 
thought of such a thing makes me a child ; but 
I could not trust myself to talk of such things; 
I felt the importance of self-control. James will 
understand me, I know. Give my love to little 
Lucy, tell her not to be so much in love with 
her little brook as to throw herself into it, but to 
think of her father when she goes there. Kiss 
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fliem all for me, and tell them I feel sure that 
they will be good children. 

" I have engaged my passage, and am getting 
my things in readiness to go on board. I shall 
write again before I sail, which will be on the 
15th." 

♦' To-raorrow, then," said James, " father will 
sail, and I suppose, mother, you will have anoth- 
er letter in two or three days after. I wish I 
had only known before that the money I was 
earning was for father ; I should have worked 
harder and earned more." 

The afternoon of this day they were surpris- 
ed by a visit from Julia and her mother. Cath- 
erine and Julia were truly delighted to meet 
again. So much had passed since their last 
meeting, that they both felt as if it was ten weeks 
instead of only ten days. Catherine's mother 
received Julia very affectionately ; she had al- 
ways thought, that, notwithstanding some great 
faults, she had many very excellent qualities ; 
and her judicious kindness to Julia had been of 
great advantage to her, and, in her efforts to do 
her good, Mrs. Nelson had become very truly 
attached to her. After a chat of a few minutes, 
which comprised as many questions and answers 
as two girk of fourteen could crowd into such a 
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space of time, Catherine invited Julia to look at 
their pleasant house and little garden. 

" And the school-roon), and my brook too," 
said Lucy ; '' and our beautiful chamber/' she 
added, running after them, as Julia and Cather- 
ine went out. 

" Take care and keep your hats and shawls 
on when you go out," said Julia's mother, "or 
you will be as dark as Indians. I hope, sister," 
said she, turning to Mrs. J. Nelson, " I hope that 
you pay unwearied attention to this subject ; it 
is of the greatest importance,^ No girl can ever 
look genteel, and like a lady, if she is tanned ; 
it is not only ugly, it is more, it is vulgar. Do 
not expose your daughters to such an evil ! I 
assure you, my dear sister, I have thought much 
of your misfortunes; and of their obliging 
you to bury yourself and Catherine in the coun- 
try ; I have not been well, and it has made me 
really nervous to think of it. I should think you 
would have preferred living any how in towa i 
and if you had only been near me, I could have 
been of service to you and the girls, especially 
to Catherine, whom I quite take a fancy to* 
Indeed I propose to have her come and make 
us a long visit as soon as you are all quite ar* 
ranged ; I think it may be of use to ber, as it 
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will keep up her fine city manners, which I have 
always admired so much. Here, where she 
can run so wild, she may lose that lady-like 
restraint that is so fashionable and genteel. Be- 
sides, she has no good model here, and she may 
forget her manners ; I mean, you know, sister, 
tione except in you ; and there ought to be a 
great difierence in the manners of a mother and 
her daughter. Now it appears to me, that if 
she passes the greater part of her time with us, 
much of the evil of living in the country will be 
obviated, and I think she will be quite patronized 
among our friends." 

Here Julia's mother stopped, partly from 
bodily exhaustion, and partly because she had 
nothing more to say. 

Catherine's mother heard her in silence, and 
even with patience, for it was only what she ex- 
pected from her sister-in-law 5 the patronizing 
tone was the only thing in her speech that had 
any novelty in it. Perhaps, for she was but 
human, it was this that roused her to make one 
more effort to make herself understood by her, — 
a thing she had so often attempted in vain with 
this lady, that she had long since given it up as 
hopeless. 
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" I thank you," she said, " for your partiality 
for Catherine ; I shall leave her at liberty to do 
as she pleases about accepting your invitation* 
I consider it, however^ one of the advantages of 
our misfortunes, that v/e have removed into the 
country ; it brings me still nearer than ever to 
my children ; it gives them an opportunity of 
exercising virtues and acquiring habits of use- 
ful employment, and calls upon them for sac- 
rifices, which I think are of more importance to 
Shem than any advantage they derived from 
living in the city. They agree with me, that, if 
their father were only at home, we should be hap- 
pier than ever. With regard to externals, I 
hope, that they will not wantonly abuse whatever 
good looks they may have, by mere carelessness; 
I however consider good health and good hu- 
mor more important. Still, sister, the bonnets 
must and shall be remembered. As for my 
daughter's manners, they have not been formed 
upon any particular model in Boston, and I 
tlierefore may proceed with them upon the same 
principle here. True politeness is the spirit of 
Christianity carried into the daily intercourse of 
life. Christians who in honor prefer one anoth- 
er, in little as well as great things^ would be 
models of politeness. 
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^^ I have heard it said, sometimes, of profess- 
ed Christians, of clergymen, that they are want- 
ing in good manners ; that they neglect the 
courtesies and proprieties of life, that they take 
the first place and the best things* But the 
truth is, that in doing these things; they lay aside 
their religion and are not Christians. Christian- 
ity teaches what is lovely and of good report, as 
perfectly as it does what is true and what is 
pure. I think, therefore, that Catherine has a 
model of good manners while she makes this 
book " (laying her hand on the Bible) " her con- 
stant study. Without entering so fully into the 
principle, I have always acted upon it in the ed- 
ucation of my children, and have endeavoured to 
teach them, whenever they have been wanting 
in true politeness, that they have violated some 
important Christian duty. I know that there 
are some little forms that it is of importance to 
be acquainted with, and which are to be learn- 
ed only as forms ; but it does not take much 
time to acquire them, and my children will not 
be so excluded from society that they will be 
quite ignorant of them. 

*' You speak, sister, of your friends patroniz- 
ing Catherine. I again thank you for your de- 
sire to serve my child, but 1 really should be 

12 
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very sorry to have her patronized. I have too 
great a regard for her true dignity. When her 
father was rich, I should have heen troubled at 
seeing her caressed on that account ; and now 
it would be equally painful to me to have her 
patronized because we are poor. Perhaps it is 
a motlier's partiality that makes me think that 
she is worth loving simply on her own account, 
and a mother's pride that makes me think that she 
does not require, and would not be honored by, 
patronage. If my children are ever to be dis- 
tingui^ied and respected in the world, I wish it 
to be the reward solely of their own unquestion- 
ed merit." 

Mrs. Nelson's warmth had made ber, for a 
few moments, forget the weakness and narrow- 
mindedness of her sister-in-lnw. She was re- 
stored to recollection by seeing her gape with 
such an unequivocal expression of confusion of 
thought, and of weariness at the length of her 
sermon, as to prove to her that she had preach- 
ed altogether in vain. 

'^ Do I understand you right, sister," said she, 
as she put a little essence-bottle to her nose, 
" that you are willing Catherine should come 
soon to make us a visit f I think, and so does 
Mr. Nelson, that you have excellent views u()- 
oa the subject of education, au^ Ca^hAcine does 
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you honor ; you may be proud of her. With 
your leave, I will invite her, when they return 
from their walk, to come to our house. They 
ought to come in soon ; the evening air will be 
dgmp, I ought not to be out in it. I am too 
weak for any thing, and indeed, sister, I am sor- 
ry you did not keep your elegant sofa, it was so 
easy ; these chairs are not some of your best ; 
I don't speak on my own account, but if you 
should happen ever to be so weak as 1 am, I 
am afraid you would miss your sofa. What do 
you think has become of those girls; I am 
afraid that Julia will get sun-burnt." 

In a few minutes Julia and her cousins return- 
ed from their walk. 

'' I am glad to see you," said her mother to 
her ; 'Mt is growing late in the afternoon, and 
I am much afraid of the effects of the evening 
air. Catherine, my child," said she, " I must 
have you come and make us a visit soon ; you 
will lose all your spirits and become quite rustic 
if you do not come to Boston frequently, and 
we depend upon having you. Julia has had a 
solemn face ever since she heard of your father's 
misfortunes, and that you were to live in the 
country. It is quite natural ; girls cannot do 
without some one to tell all their secrets to, and 
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she never talks to me. There is to be a fine 
concert in the course of a fortnight ; the singer 
is the finest that ever was in Boston — I forget 
bis name ; you are fond of music ; so that I am 
sure it will be a great pleasure to you, and con^ 
you must. I shall come for you myself, or send 
the carriage, before then ; when will you be 
ready, my dear ? " 

Catherine looked a little embarrassed, and 
hesitated for an answer. 

" Well, my dear," said bet aunt, " should you 
like to come ? " 

" I thank you aunt," said Catherine, " I had 
rather not leave home at present." 

" What, my dear," said her aunt, in rather a 
pettish tone, which was habitual with her when 
she was thwarted in her wishes ; ^* and so you 
prefer liearing the frogs croak here in the coun- 
try to hearing fine music in Boston f I thought 
by this time you might be glad to visit the civil- 
ized world again. However, you cannot be in 
earnest ; and if you are, you will change your 
mind by the time 1 send for you, which will bo 
in less than a week } your mother says you 
may go." 

Catherine looked towards her mother, who 
immediately answered, '' I said, my dear, that 
■fov wigbt do aa you pleased." 
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By this time Catherine had recovered from 
her embarrassment at being obliged to refuse 
the invitation. There was something in the 
whole tone of her aunt a little different from 
usual, and although she did not quite understand 
it, she did not like it ; and she again answered 
her, but with perfect composure, that she should 
rather not leave home, — that she was not sick ^ 
of the country, but liked it better than the town, 
" And as for the frogs, aunt," she added, " you 
know if I don't like their music I can drown 
their noise with my own, since uncle and Julia 
have been so kind as to give me my piano 
again." 

"Then you do not care for the concert; 
well, child, I di4 not think the country would ' 
spoil you quite so soon. Come, Julia, my dear, 
let us go." 

This was said in rather a displeased tone of 
voice. Catherine simply answered, " Yes, I do 
care for the concert, I have no doubt I should 
enjoy it highly } but I prefer being at home 
now ; I hope you are not displeased with me, 
aunt." 

" Ob no, my dear, do as you please ; good 
bye, it is time we were at home." 

Julia, who had really set her heart upon hav- 
12^ 
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ing Catherine go with her to the concert, and 
had imbibed something of her mother's fretful- 
ness at meeting with any disappointment, had so 
true a love for Catharine that she feh only for 
her. 

" I am very sorry you cannot go with us, 
Catherine," said she, " to this concert ; but per- 
haps there may be another, and then you will 
go; I shall not go without you." 

As her mother was in the carriage and call- 
ing her, she could say no more ; but she kissed 
her most affectionately as she bade her good 
night. 

11*^1 cannot understand what aunt Nelson 
iheans," said Catherine, as they drove off. 
^' How can she suppose that I want to go to a 
concert now, after all that has passed, and fath- 
er just gone." 

" It would be dull for mother too," said Lu- 
cy, " if you were to go away, Catherine ; I 
wonder that she did not think of mother." 

Catherine felt this too, but she was old 
enough to know that it would be kinder to say 
nothing to her mother of this reason for her 
not leaving home ; and her heart was so entirely 
in her present duties and pleasures, that she had 
not been conscious of making any sacrifice of 
ofva iaclinadoas. 
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I am very sure," she said, " that I am hap- 
pier here than I should be in Boston. Julia 
says, mother, that her father is to return soon, 
lonly wish," she added, " that we had Julia here. 
Notwithstanding the way in which she some- 
times talks of the country, I know she would like it 
if she were only here. She was so agreeable and 
affectionate to me this afternoon ; she seemed 
to love me more than ever, and when I told her 
that she must come and pass a week with us, 
she did not laugh at the idea of coming into the 
country, as she did before, but seemed quite 
pleased with the thought. I certainly think, 
mother, Julia has improved a great deal of 
late." 

" I think so tbo, my dear," said her mother, 
« I am very glad, Catherine, that you felt and 
acted as you did, at your aunt's invitation. I 
did not suppose you would wish to go, and 1 
thought it best that you should not 5 but I wish- 
ed you to decide entirely for yourself." 
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We have now nearly arrived at the conclo- 
sion of the little sketch, 4hat we promised to giv( 
our readers, of Catherine Nelson, and hei 
friends four years after her first well-spen 
hour, of which we gave them an account. I 
was our object at that tim^ to show the value, am 
possible eflFect, of even one well-spent hour,— 
that it might be the apparent beginning of virtu< 
and happiness that could not be measured b; 
hours, that would have no limits, no termina 
tion. We say only the apparent beginning ; i 
is not possible for any human eye perhaps t 
perceive the first action of a rational being tlis 
is prompted by conscience, the first germ of ih 
immortal fruit of virtue. It may be that tb 
infant in his mother's arms, that is taught to re 
strain one little passion, has taken one step o 
his way towards his Father's house. 

Our purpose has been in the present yohm 
to show what we thought the natural results c 
such principles as we set forth in the first ; t 
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describe Mr. and Mrs. Nelson and their chil- 
dren just as they probably would be, acting, 
feeling, and thinking as we might expect they 
would, under the circumstances in which they 
were placed by the change in Mr. Nelson's 
fortune. We wished to show that they possess- 
ed the true riches, and that the privation of 
earthly possessions, and even of some of the 
purest earthly enjoyments, could not make 
them truly unhappy. 

It remains for us now to say only a few 
words more of them, before we say farewell- 
Mrs. Nelson had completed all her domestic 
arrangements. She found Nancy Leonard a 
great comfort and assistance to her ; her neat- 
ness, her quiet industry, the habit which she 
had early formed of turning her hand to any 
thing, her devoted love for the family, made her 
an inexpressible blessing to them. She, as well 
as Catherine, had begun a life of usefulness, and 
virtuous happiness, by " showing piety at home." 
In Mrs. Nelson's opinion, and in the opinion of 
all who judge righteous judgment, she was as 
much deserving of love and honor as any one of 
the family. She was treated by them all with 
the greatest respect and affection, not as a 
matter of charity or partiality towards her, but 
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because their sense of right would not allow 
them to treat her in any other way. It was 
respect, aflection, simple justice, — not favor, not 
condescension. To Mrs. Nelson she was as a 
child, and to the children she was as a sister. 

As the family was small and their wants were 
few and simple, and as all had their appropriate 
duties, which were carefully performed, ac the 
proper uroe, with the fidelity of love, which 
makes the measure of ability the only measure 
of good deeds, you would have thought, come 
in when you would, that every thing was in or- 
der, that there was nothing to do. Mrs. Nelson 
found her little school a source of great enjoy- 
ment to her ; she read and studied as a learner 
in order the better to fit herself to be a teacher. 
The room she had devoted to her school looked 
directly into tlie garden, every motion of the 
wind brought in a shower of blossoms, and the 
song of the birds mingled and harmonized well 
with the sweet voices of the children, repeating 
their lessons; lessons, in which there was no rival- 
ry, no unhallowed ambition to eclipse others; 
lessons, that were not tasks, but lessons that 
taught inxletail the great truth which God's beau- 
tiful universe teaches with an overwhelming 
fullness and power, that He is good, and that all 
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his works declare his glory, and that it is the 
great privilege and true felicity of his rational 
offspring so to perfect their nature by knowledge 
and virtue, that they may become acquainted 
with God, and be formed in his likeness. To 
bring the minds of her children to this result, 
and to show them that this was the great end of 
knowledge, was the only deBnite plan and sys- 
tem that Mrs. Nelson pursued ; she left it to 
circumstances and experience to teach her the 
best method of arriving at the end she proposed. 
The morning of the 17th, three days after 
Mr. Nelson's last letter, the day on which she 
expected another letter from her husband, Mrs. 
Nelson said to James, as he was going to 
school, " I hope, my son, that you will bring 
home a letter from your father when you re- 
turn to dinner." James, however, returned 
without it. His mother felt much disappointed, 
and a little anxious. The weather had been 
unusually hot, and the hot weather was apt to 
make her husband sick, when it first came on. 
She knew that he would have much to do, and 
she feared that so much exercise might be inju- 
rious to him. She did not mention her fears, but 
Catherine understood them without her speak- 
ing. " Rely upon it, mother," said she, " if 
father was sick, uncle would vn;!!^.*^ 
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'^ He had not fotind your uncle when he last 
wrote," said her mother. 

" Oh ! but mother, that was only the third 
day after he arrived. You know uncle al- 
ways visits at Mr. R.'s, and he would hear of 
him there ; I dare say he went there the very 
day after he wrote. I am sure, mother, there 
is no reason for being anxious. You know, 
Patrick used to say, that bad news is always 
heard beforehand." 

" Why, mother," said James, " you know our 
post-office is good for nothing ; I dare say there 
was a letter in Boston this morning, and they did 
not bring it out. I shall bring you home one 
this afternoon ; " and he hastened to school, as if 
by that means he should return the sooner. 

The tea-table was spread, and the time had 
nearly arrived for James to return from school 
Lucy had stationed herself at the front windows 
where she could get the very first glimpse of 
James. " He will hold the letter up, if he 
sees me^" said she ; so she put her head as far 
out of the window as she well could. But 
Lucy's impatience did not hasten that slow, 
obstinate old fellow with the hour-glass in bis 
hand ; it was not quite time for James to re- 
turn with the letter. '* This chaise makes such 
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a dust," said Lucy, " I cannot see any thing ; 
I dare say that poor James is in that cloud of 
dust. Oh ! it is stopping at our gate ; I cannot 
see into the chaise for it has passed my win- 
dow. Why, mother, it is uncle that has just 
jumped out of it ! That 's it ! that -s it ! he has 
got your letter, and that is the reason poor 
James did not find it at the post-office. There 's 
another gentleman getting out! why, what a 
jump he made ! why, mother, it looks like—-" 
She stopped, she doubted her own eyes* Mrs. 
Nelson had run to the door to meet her brother* 
in-law, and to receive her husband's letter, but 
whom did she meet there } in whose arms was 
she clasped ? It was her own husband ; it 
was in his arms that she was folded* It was be 
that sprang out of the chaise, and that even little 
Lucy could not believe for joy to be her father. 
The surprise was so great to Mrs. Nelson, 
the joy was so overpowering, that for some 
minutes she could not utter a word. When 
she recovered herself and saw her children 
again in their father's arms, her tears began to 
flow, tears of unspeakable joy. " How is it } *' 
said she ; *^ what does this mean, that you are 
here ? " . 

13 
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" Why, have you not received my letter ? " 

^' No," she said, *^ not a word since the first 
you wrote tlie day after you arrived at New 
York." 

** Here is your letter, mother," said James, as 
he ran u[) the little yard ; '' it ought to have 
been here yesterday." As he said the last 
word, he entered the parlour and saw his father. 
" Why, father, is it you ? " he said as he 
flew into his arms. 

" Yes, my son," said his father, " and you 
must thank your uncle for seeing me again so 
soon. The letter you have brought to your 
mother, tells the whole story." 

" Before we have any stories," said their 
uncle, '^ I choose to have a little attention paid 
to me ; here I have been crying like a boy, at 
seeing all tliis hugging and kissing going on, and 
not one hug or one kiss have I had to comfort 
me ; so I expect as many kisses as I have stood 
here seconds waiting your leisure." He then 
seized upon little Lucy. '' Come here, all of 
you," said he ; " my arms are long enough to 
take you all in." The children loved their 
uncle very tenderly, and what their father bad 
said to them made their hearts overflow with 
love and gratitude to him. 
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"Dear uncle," said Catherine, "how good 
you are to us all ! How did you manage to bring 
home father to us ? " 

" I suppose I may as well tell you the whole 
story myself; for your father would be too sen- 
timental, and take too long a time. Come, all 
of you, and sit down here by me, — close by me, 
Miss Lucy, — and I will tell you the whole story. 
You see, your father does not want to go to Eu- 
rope, and I do ; I want some one to take care of 
all my business, money, &c, I do'n't know any 
one, but him, that will answer my purpose. 
Now it is a fair bargain. I have been wanting 
a partner for this some time ; but like Betty 
Martin in search of a husband, I could not find 
one to suit my mind. It is the luckiest thing 
that ever happened to me that your father 
failed ; for now I can take him into partnership, 
and have a vacation, and you know, James, 
that 's a thing worth having at any time, and I 
mean to cut as many capers as I please ; and 
now, children, my story is done." 

" One thing," said his brother, " you have 
left out of your story, which I must tell my 
children. Besides giving me employment by 
which I can support my family, you have paid 
my debts, and made me a free man again." 
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" All for my own advantage," said his br 
er ; "I could not do without you. I bega 
from this plan, sister, as soon as I heard of ; 
husband's failure, and I hoped to be able tc 
turn from New York soon enough to pre 
his leaving you at all ; but I had some busi 
that made it impossible. The very day 
arrived in New York I was obliged to k 
there for Philadelphia, from whence I retui 
only the day before the packet was to sail, 
knowing that he had been there some d 
You know I hate writing, and love talking 
I had my whole plan to communicate to 
and settle in a very short time ; but it was £ 
enough to prevent his baggage as well as 1; 
self from making a voyage to England," 

Mrs. Nelson put her hand in her brothe 
" You know, dear William, what is in my he 
and what 1 would say if I could speak." 

" And I do not want to hear it, sister," i 
he ; " but I want you to do something for 
which will be a great favor." 

" And what is it, brother ? " said Mrs.- 1 
son ; "I shall rejoice at your wants as ti 
as you did at my husband's failure." 

" I wish," said Mr. Nelson, " to take 
wife witl) me ; she has a married sister, vi 
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you know, lives in Paris ; and she wants to go, 
and thinks the voyage will be of use to her 
health. She wishes that we should take Julia 
with us ; but I cannot consent that Julia should 
learn any Parisian airs, and 1 want you to take 
charge of her while we are gone. You well 
know she is our most precious possession, and 
there is no place in this world where I should 
feel that she was so well protected from evil, 
and in the way of obtaining so much good, as 
under your care, and with Catherine for her 
companion." 

Catherine could hardly restrain her expres* 
sions of delight till the conclusion of her un- 
cle's request. " Oh, dear mother," said she, 
'^ that is beautiful ! that is the very thing I 
should like best in the world, now that father 
has come back." 

Mrs. Nelson was hardly less pleased than 
Calherme. " You know," said she, " that I 
love Julia very sincerely; I have proved my 
love by sometimes telling her of her faults. 
Rely upon it, brother, I will be as a mother 
to her during your absence. It will be only a 
pleasure to us allvto have her with us." 

"Tell her of her faults as much as you 

please," said Mr. Nelson, " only let her be with 

13* 
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yoU| and I am satisfied." This being settled, 
they drew round the tea-table, and never was 
there a set of faces seen together, that told the 
story of happier hearts than did theirs that eve- 
ning. Not many words were spoken, however; 
even litde Lucy was silent ; great joy, as well 
as great sorrow, finds, that words are weak and 
yain to tell what is in the depths of the heart. 

'^ Another kiss from you all," said their uncle 
to the children, as he bade them good night, 
and left them to return to the city. 

After a little while Lucy's talking faculties 
began to return, and she told her father of their 
school, of her little companions, Ellen and Car- 
oline B., and how much better she liked study 
now than she ever did before. " My brother 
wants us," said Mr. Nelson, ^^ to return to Bos- 
ton, and live in his house while they are gone ; 
they do not like to shut it up." 

*' Oh no, dear father," said all the children ; 
" let us live in the country." 

" What do you say, my dear ? " said he to 
their mother. 

" Let us remain here," she said ; " I can be 
more with the children, and do them more good. 
Indeed I am as much pleased with the school 
as they are ; and if your business will allow 
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it, I should prefer remaining in the country 
for the summer at least." 

" This is just my wish," said Mr. Nelson ; 
^' early rising will do me good, and I can 
always be in the city soon enough for 
ray business." It was then decided that they 
should remain where they were, and continue 
their little school ; and they retired to rest with 
hearts overflowing with gratitude and joy, but 
not before Mr. Nelson had, in the simple lan- 
guage of devout and sincere prayer, thanked 
the Giver of all good, for so soon uniting them 
together again, under the same roof, in peace 
and safety. 

It remains only to be said that Julia's mother 
found it hard to relinquish her plan of taking 
her to Paris ; but her husband was positive, 
and she at last consented to leave her. Vain 
and weak as she was, she loved her daughter 
very tenderly ; and although she feared it would 
be a lasting injury to her manners, and, what 
was to her of nearly as great importance, her 
complexion, to live in the country, she yet 
wished her to be with her aunt and Catherine, 
rather than with any one else, if she could not 
go with her to Paris. She trusted, she said, 
that her aunt Nelson would make it a matter 
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of conscience, to see that Julia never went 
without a bonnet. The idea of the sufieri 
and possible dangers of the voyage made 
feel very nervous ; but, on the other hand, ; 
would say, that she comforted herself with 
thought that she should see a little of Paris 
society, and be able, perhaps, to bring ho 
with her a French milliner, who could tei 
the Gothic Bostonians a more civilized mode 
making bows for their caps and bonnets. 

When Julia beard from her father that tt 
were going to Europe, and that she was to 
main with her aunt Nelson, her first feeling ^ 
that of passionate grief at being separated fr 
her parents. Her next feeling was, that if { 
could not be with them, she should be hapf 
with Catherine and her aunt than any whi 
else. They had always had the power of ci 
ing forth her best qualities ; and, without e^ 
being flattered by them, she had always ex| 
rienced more true self-satisfaction after bei 
with them, than at any other time. She I: 
often said to her father, " I should learn to 
always good, father, I believe, if I was to 1 
with Catherine." It is impossible to love tri 
excellent beings, and become very intimi 
with tlieir minds, without desiring to imitate ( 
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excellence which we admire. Julia bad ex- 
perienced this blessed effect from the charac- 
ter and conduct of Catherine ; she had found 
her happiness in yielding to this only influence 
which it is safe and desirable ibr one mind 
to have over another, that of simple goodness 
and superior virtue. Catherine bad been 
Julia's first playmate, her earliest companion, 
and was her dearest friend ; and may we 
not hope that, now that she was to live with her, 
she might cure her faults, and, to use her own 
words, learn how to be always good. 

We hope that our readers will not compare us 
to a visiter, who, after having said " Good-bye," 
stands holding the door in his hand, to say a few 
last words, which, although courtesy induces us 
to listen to them with a degree of attention, do 
not make us forget that it is time the door 
was shut. We have one parting word to say 
of our friend Patrick. When he heard that Mr. 
Nelson had returned home, and that be was to 
remain with his family, he ran about tos^ng up 
his hat, huzzaing like a crazy man. '* Betsy," 
said he to his wife, " it 's not worth while for 
me to try to work this afternoon. I must go out 
and see Mr. Nelson myself, and ask him 
if It is really him that has come back, and that 's 
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not going to England. Good-bye ! " and in less 
than five minutes he was on the road to Mr. 
Nelson's. He arrived a little before sunset, and 
found his old master standing in the little porch 
in front of the house. ** Heaven be praised, 
and is it yourself that I see f " said be, while his 
eyes filled with tears, and bis whole face glowed 
with delight. 

"Indeed it is, Patrick," said Mr. Nelson, 
as he caught the poor fellow's hand, " and very 
glad to see you, my good friend. All my 
debts are paid, I am a free man again, and 
can stay at home with my wife and children ; 
come in and see us." They all came forward 
to shake hands with him, and receive bis con- 
gratulation, and enjoy over again with him their 
new and unexpected happiness. He stood still, 
looking around at the whole group for a moment, 
and then said, " Now have the prayers of poor 
Patrick O'Neil been heard, and I have lived 
to see you all together again. Now I can 
even forgive 'the creditors, especially since they 
did not get Miss Catherine's piano." 

END. 
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